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MONTE ROSA. 


Rosa ! thy battlement of beaming ice 

Burns, like the battlement of Paradise ! 

One block of long white light unsullyable 
Glows in deep azure, Heaven’s cathedral wall, 
Gleams, a pure loveliness of angel thought, 
With Heaven’s inviolable ardor fraught. 

A myriad flowers play fearless at thy feet, 
And many a flying fairy sips their sweet, 
While with the Sun of souls, the Paraclete, 
Thou communest up yonder, rapt from earth, 
Robed in the evening gold, or morning mirth. 
One cloudy surge from thy tremendous steep 
Recoils, and hangs a warder o’er thy sleep, 
Whose awful spirit in deep reverie 

Above the world abides eternally : 

While seraphs roam around thy silver slope, 
Nestle in thy hollows, and with fair-flying 


ope 
Temper thé intolerable severity 
Of holiest purpose ; many a floweret blows 
In the unearthly honor of thy snows, 
Like innocent loves in souls erect, sublime, 
Who breathe above the tainted air of time: 
While many a falling water kisses 
Tinkiing emerald abysses 
Of shadowy cavern with cool rain, 
Clear gliding rills in polished porcelain 
Channels descending o’er a crystal plain 
From the Frost-Spirit’s palace bowers 
Of sea-green pinnacles, and toppling towers, 
And grim white bastion defiled 
With rocky ruin of the wild: 
Whiie over all thy luminous pure ice 
Rears the stupendous radiant precipice, 
High terraces the seraphim have trod, 
Stairs dwindling fainter, as they near the abode, 
Where in light unimaginable dwells God. 


But now around thee sullen, murmuring 

Storm 

Flings his dark mantle ; such around the form 

Of awful Samuel, summoned from the tomb, 

At Endor rose: then all is rayless gloom 

About thy presence for a little while ; 

Until God draws in his cathedral aisle 

The folding shroud from thy dread coun- 
tenance. 

Behold! above the storm, as in a trance, 

Thy grand, pale face abides, regarding us, 

As from Death’s realm afar, like risen Lazarus ! 

Isled in dusk blue, one star thrills faintly 

shining 

Over thy crest in mournful day’s declining : 

Far away glens deep solitary blanch 

With snow fresh fallen of the avalanche ; 

Forested prowls the haggard wolf, the craven, 

While o’er me croaking weirdly wheels the 
raven ; 

Yonder in twilight, fretted with fierce fire, 

Lower vast vans of hungering lammergeyer ! 

Dark vassal crags, who guard thine awful 
throne, 





Wearing dim forests for a sounding zone, 
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Divide to let thy torrent coursers flee 

With thunderous embassage to the great sea. 
Behold! on grand long summits bowed 

A huge ghost-cataract of cloud ! 

Niagara motionless, unvoiced, 

In dim rapt air portentous poised ! 

But ruffled plumes of tempest lower 

Where the giant cliffs uptower, 

While their impregnable fort frowns 

Defiant, and their haughty crowns 

Their vapory veils, 

Livid ice-ribs, and wolf-fanged teeth 

Threaten implacable with death 

Rash mortal who assails ! 

Beneath them the heart fails. 

One rayless wilderness of stone 

Upreared, they warn from their bleak throne ; 

Ruined halls of lonely storms, 

Whose are weird dishevelled forms, 

Dark as eerie crags that loom, 

Brooding haggard in the gloom, 

Assuming semblance of rent thunder, 

While they wait expectant under. 


Lo! one wide ocean of tumultuous sound 

Terrific bursts! flooding Heaven’s profound, 

Shatters the concave! hark ! how, one by one, 

Each monarch mountain on his far white 
throne, 

Shocked, buffeted by that infernal word, 

His own portentous utterance hath roared, 

Tearing night, startled with flame-sweep of 
sword, 

And bellowing fierce frantic wrath 

Into the stream of that hell-broth 

Around: white fires flash swift unfurled 

Over dim ruin of a watery world ! 

Hark! huge war-standards ponderous unroll- 
ing 

Over wild surges of tempestuous blast ! 

While storm-stifled bells are tolling 

For souls of pilgrims who have passed 

Home at last! 

But here amid earthquaking shocks, 

Whirlwinds rave around the rocks: 

Great pines, agonizing horrent 

O’er the white terror of the torrent, 

In wild lightning-fits leap out 

From death’s womb, a ghostly rout, 

And all wild demon chariots roll, 

Hurtling, chaotic, blind, reft from control ; 

Until the elemental rage subsides ; 

Ebbs the fell fury of etherial tides ; 

Atlantic billows of slow sullen sound 

Subsiding, wander o’er the immeasurable pro- 
found. 


. » » Rosa! the moon soothes thine unearthly 


rest, 
And peace pervades the snows upon thy 
breast ! 
RopEN NOEL. 
Val Anzasca. 
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THE UNITY 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
Vill. 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION CONSIDERED IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE UNITY OF NATURE, 


IF any one were to ask what is the 
origin of hunger or what is the origin of 
thirst, the idleness of the question would 
be felt at once. And yet hunger and 
thirst have had an origin. But that ori- 
gin cannot be separated from the origin 
of organic life, and the absurdity of the 
question lies in this —that in asking it, 
the possibility of making such a separa- 
tion is assumed. It involves either the 
supposition that there have been living 
creatures which had no need of food and 
drink, or else the supposition that there 
have been living creatures which, having 
that need, were nevertheless destitute of 
any corresponding appetite. Both of 
these suppositions, although not in the 
abstract inconceivable, are so contrary to 
all that we know of the laws of nature, 
that practically they are rejected as im- 
possible. There always is, and there 
always must be, a close correspondence 
between the intimations of sensibility 
and the necessities of life. Hunger is 
the witness in sensation to the law which 
demands for all living things a renewal 
of force from the assimilation of external 
matter. To theorize about its origin is 
to theorize about the origin of that law, 
and consequently about the origin of em- 
bodied life. The Darwinian formula is 
not applicable here. Appetite cannot 
have arisen out of the accidents of varia- 
tion. It must have been coeval with or- 
ganization, of which it is a necessary part. 
The same principle applies to all elemen- 
tary appetites and affections, whether they 
be the lower appetites of the body or the 
higher appetites of the mind. They exist 
because of the existence of certain facts 
and of certain laws to which they stand 
ina relation which is natural and neces- 
sary, because it is a relation which is rea- 
sonable and fitting. Really to understand 


how these appetites and affections arose, 
it would be necessary to understand how 
all the corresponding facts and laws came 
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to be. But in many cases —indeed in 
most cases — any such understanding is 
impossible, because the facts and the 
laws to which every appetite corresponds 
are in their very nature ultimate. They 
are laws behind which, or beyond which, 
we cannot get. The only true explana- 
tion of the appetite lies in the simple 
recognition of the adjusted relations of 
which it forms a part; that is to say —in 
a recognition of the whole system of na- 
ture as a reasonable system, and of this 
particular part of it as in harmony with 
the rest. Any attempted explanation of 
it which does not start with that recogni- 
tion of the reasonableness of nature must 
be futile. Any explanation which not 
only fails in this recognition, but assumes 
that the origin of anything can be inter- 
preted without it, must be not only futile 
but erroneous. 

Men have been very busy of late in 
speculating on the origin of religion. In 
asking this question they generally make, 
often as it seems unconsciously, one or 
other of twc assumptions. One is the 
assumption that there is no God, and that 
it must have taken a long time to invent 
him. The other is that there is a God, 
but that men were born, or created, or 
developed, without any sense or feeling 
of his existence, and that the acquisition 
of such a sense must of necessity have 
been the work of time. 

I do not now say that either of these 
assumptions is in itself inconceivable, 
any more than the supposition that at 
some former time there were creatures 
needing food and drink and yet having 
no appetites to inform them of the fact. 
But what I desire to point out is, first, 
that one or other of these assumptions is 
necessarily involved in most speculations 
on the subject, and secondly, that, to say 
the least, it is possible that neither of 
these assumptions may be true. Yet the 
method of inquiry to be pursued respect- 
ing the origin of religion must be entirely 
different, according as we start from one 
or other of these assumptions, or as we 
reject them both. If we assume that 
there is no God, then the question how 
mankind have come so widely to invent 
one or more of such imaginary beings, is 
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indeed a question well worthy of our ut- 
most curiosity and research. But, on the 
other hand, if we start with the assump- 
tion that there is a God, or indeed if we 
assume no more than that there are intel- 
ligences in the universe superior to man, 
and possessing some power greater than 
his own over the natural system in which 
he lives, then the method of inquiry into 
the origin of religion is immensely sim- 
plified. Obviously the question how man 
first came to recognize the existence of 
his Creator, if we suppose such a being 
to exist, becomes in virtue of that suppo- 
sition relegated to the same class as the 
question how he first came to recognize 
any other of the facts or truths which it 
concerns him most to know. Indeed 
from its very nature this truth is evidently 
one which might be more easily and more 
directly made known to him than many 
others. The existence of a being from 
whom our own being has been derived 
involves, at least, the possibility of some 
communication direct or indirect. Yet 
the impossibility or the improbability of 
any such communication is another of the 
assumptions continually involved in cur- 
rent theories about the origin of religion. 
But no such assumption can be reason- 
ably made. The perceptions of the human 
mind are accessible to the intimations of 
external truth through many avenues of 
approach. In its very structure it is made 
to be responsive to some of these intima- 
tions by immediate apprehension. Man 
has that within him by which the invisible 
can be seen, and the inaudible can be 
heard, and the intangible can be felt. 
Not as the result of any reasoning, but 
by the same power by which it sees and 
feels the postulates on which all reason- 
ing rests, the human mind may from the 
very first have felt that it was in contact 
with a mind which was the fountain of its 
own. 

No argument can be conducted without 
some assumptions. But neither ought 
any argument to be conducted without a 
clear understanding what these assump- 
tions are. Having now cleared up the 
assumptions which are usually made, we 
can proceed with greater confidence in 
the discussion of the great problem be- 
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fore us. The origin of particular systems 
of religious belief is, of course, a mere 
question of fact. A few of these systems 
belong to our own time; others have 
arisen late in the historic ages and in the 
full light of contemporary evidence. Some, 
again, are first recognized in the dawn of 
those ages, and their distinctive features 
can only be dimly traced through evidence 
which is scanty and obscure. Religion is 
the origin of all these systems of belief, 
but no one of them represents the origin 
of religion. None of them throw any 
other light on the origin of religion than 
as all exhibiting the one essential element 
in which all religion consists. And it 
would be well if men, before philosophiz- 
ing on the origin of religion, had a more 
accurate conception of what they mean 
by it. The definitions of religion have 
been even worse than the definitions of 
morality. Just as the attempt is made to 
account for morals apart from the sense 
of duty or of obligation in conduct, so is 
the attempt made to account for religion 
apart from the sense of mind or will in 
nature. The great effort seems to have 
been to try how the essential idea of re- 
ligion could be either most completely 
eliminated or else most effectually con- 
cealed. For example, a feeling of abso- 
lute dependence has been specified by 
Schleiermacher as the essence of religion. 
Yet it is evident that a sense of absolute 
dependence may be urgent and oppressive 
without the slightest tincture of religious 
feeling. A man carried off in a flood, and 
clinging to a log of wood, may have, and 
must have, a painful sense of absolute 
dependence on the log. But no one would 
think of describing this sense as a feeling 
of religion. A savage may have a feeling 
of absolute dependence on his bows and 
arrows, or on the other implements of his 
chase; or disease may bring home to him 
a sense of his absolute dependence on the 
organs of his own body, which alone 
enable him to use his weapons with suc- 
cess. But it does not follow that the sav- 
age has any feeling of religion towards 
his bow, or his arrow, or his net, or his 
fish-spear, or even to his own legs and 
arms. Any plausibility, therefore, which 





may attach to the proposition which iden- 
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tifies religion with the mere sense of de- 
pendence, is due entirely to the fact that 
when men speak of a sense of dependence 
they suggest the idea of a particular kind of 
dependence — namely, dependence upon 
a being or a personality, and not depen- 
dence upon athing. That is to say, that 
the plausibility of the definition is en- 
tirely due to an element of thought which 
it is specially framed to keep out of sight. 
A sense of absolute dependence on purely 
physical things does not necessarily con- 
tain any religious element whatever. But, 
on the other hand, a sense of dependence 
on personal or living agencies, whether 
they are supposed to be supreme or only 
superior to our own, is a feeling which is 
essentially religious.* But the element 
in that feeling which makes it religious is 
the element of belief in a being or in 
beings who have power and will. When 


we say of any man, or of any tribe of men, 
that they have no religion, we mean that 
they have no belief in the existence of 
any such being or beings, or at least no 
such belief as to require any acknowledg- 
ment or any worship. 


The practice of worship of some kind 
or another is so generally associated with 
religion, that we do not usually think of it 
otherwise than as a necessary accompani- 
ment. It is a natural accompaniment, for 
the simple reason that in the very act of 
thinking of superhuman beings the mind 
has an inevitable tendency to think of 
them as possessing not only an intellectual 
but a moral nature which has analogies 
with our own. It conceives of them as 
having dispositions and feelings as well 
as mere intellect and will. Complete in- 
difference towards other creatures is not 
natural or usual in ourselves, nor can it 
be natural to attribute it to other beings. 
In proportion therefore as we ascribe to 
the superhuman personalities, in whose 
existence we believe, the authorship or 
the rule over, or even a mere partnership 
in, the activities round us, in the same 
proportion is it natural to regard those 
beings as capable of exercising some in- 


* Professor Tiele’s definition of Religion corresponds 
with that here given: ‘* The relation between Man and 
the Superhuman Powers in which he believes.” (‘* Out- 
lines of the History of the Ancient Religions,’’ p. 2.) 
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fluence upon us, whether for evil or for 
good. This conception of them must 
lead to worship—that is to say, to the 
cherishing of some feeling and sentiment 
in regard to them, and to some methods 
of giving it expression. There is, there- 
fore, no mystery whatever in the usual 
and all but universal association of wor- 
ship of some kind with all conceptions of 
a religious nature. 

It is to be remembered, however, that, 
as a matter of fact, the belief in the ex- 
istence of a God, or of more gods than 
one, has come, though rarely, to be sep- 
arated from the worship of them. Among 
speculative philosophers this separation 
may arise from theories about the divine 
nature, which represent it as inaccessible 
to supplication, or as indifferent to the 
sentiments of men. Among savages it 
may arise from the evolution of decay. 
It may be nothing but “a sleep and a for- 
getting” —the result of the breaking up 
of ancient homes, and the consequent 
impossibility of continuing the practice 
of rites which had become inseparably 
associated with local usages. Among 
philosophers this divorce between the one 
essential element of religion and the natu- 
ral accompaniments of worship, is well 
exhibited in the Lucretian conception of 
the Olympian gods, as well as in the con- 
dition of mind of many men in our own 
day, who have not rejected the idea of a 
God, but who do not feel the need of ad- 
dressing him in the language either of 
prayer or praise. Of this same divorce 
among savages we have an example in 
certain Australian tribes, who are said to 
have a theology so definite as to believe 
in the existence of one God, the omnipo- 
tent creator of heaven and of earth, and 
yet to be absolutely destitute of any wor- 
ship.* Both of these, however, are aber- 
rant phenomena—conditions of mind 
which are anomalous, and in all probabil- 
ity essentially transitional. It has been 
shown in the preceding pages how impos- 
sible it is to regard Australian or any 
other savages of the present time as rep- 
resenting the probable condition of prime- 
val man. It needs no argument to prove 


* Hibbert Lectures, by Max Miiller, 1878, pp. 16, 17. 
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that it is equally impossible to regard 
speculative philosophers of any school as 
representing the mind of the earliest pro- 
genitors of our race. But neither of sav- 
ages nor of philosophers who believe in a 
God but do not pray to him, would it be 
proper to say that they have no religion. 
They may be on the way to having none, 
or they may be on the way to hav- 
ing more. But men who believe in the 
existence of any personal or living agency 
in nature superior to our own, are in pos- 
session of the one essential element of all 
religion. This belief is almost univer- 
sally associated with practices which are 
in the nature of worship— with sen- 
timents of awe, or of reverence, or of 
fear. 

It is not inconsistent with this defini- 
tion to admit that sects or individuals, who 
have come to reject all definite theological 
conceptions and to deny the existence of 
a living God, have, nevertheless, been 
able to retain feelings and sentiments 
which may justly claim to be called reli- 
gious. In the first place, with many men 
of this kind, their denial of a God is not 
in reality a complete denial. What they 
deny is very often only some particular 
conception of the Godhead, which is in- 
volved, or which they think is involved, 
in the popular theology. They are re- 
pelled, perhaps, by the familiarity with 
which the least elevated of human pas- 
sions are sometimes attributed to the 
divine being. Or they may be puzzled 
by the anomalies of nature, and find it 
impossible to reconcile them intellec- 
tually with any definite conception of a 
being who is both all-powerful and all- 
good. But in faltering under this dif- 
ficulty, or under other difficulties of the 
same kind, and in denying the possibil- 
ity of forming any clear or definite con- 
ceptions of the Godhead, they do not 
necessarily renounce other conceptions 
which, though vague and indefinite, are 
nevertheless sufficient to form the nu- 
cleus of a hazy atmosphere of religious 
feeling and emotion. Such men may or 
may not recognize the fact that these feel- 
ings and emotions have been inherited 
from ancestors whose beliefs were purely 
theological, and that it is in the highest 
degree doubtful how long these feelings 
can be retained as mere survivals. It is 
remarkable that such feelings are even 
now artificially propped up and supported 
by a system of investing abstract terms 
with all the elements of personality. 
When men who profess to have rejected 
the idea of a God declare, nevertheless, 
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as Strauss has declared, that “the world 
is to them the workshop of the rational 
and the good,” — when they explain that 
“that on which they feel themselves to 
be absolutely dependent is by no means a 
brute power, but that it is order and 
law, reason and goodness, to which the 
surrender themselves with loving confi- 
dence,” we cannot be mistaken that the 
whole of this language, and the whole 
conceptions which underlie it, are lan- 
guage and conceptions appropriate to 
agencies and powers which are possessed 
a all the characteristics of mind and will. 
Order and law are, indeed, in some minds 
associated with nothing except matter and 
material forces. But neither reason nor 
goodness can be thus dissociated from 
the idea of personality. All other defini- 
tions which have been given of religion 
will be found on analysis to borrow what- 
ever strength they have from involving, 
either expressly or implicitly, this one con- 
ception. Morality, for example, becomes 
religion in proportion as all duty and all 
obligation is regarded as resting on the 
sanctions of a divine authority. In like 
manner, knowledge may be identified with 
religion in proportion as all knowledge is 
summed up and comprehended in the per- 
fect knowledge of one who is all in all. 
Nor is there any real escape from this one 
primary and fundamental element of reli- 
gion in the attempt made by Comte to set 
up man himself — humanity — as the ob- 
ject of religious worship. It is the human 
mind and will abstracted and personified 
that is the object of this worship. Ac- 
cordingly, in the system of Comte, it is 
the language of Christian and even of 
Catholic adoration that is borrowed as the 
best and fullest expression of its aspira- 
tions and desires. Such an impersona- 
tion of the human mind and will, con- 
sidered as an aggregate of the past and of 
the future, and separated from the indi- 
vidual who is required to worship it, does 
contain the one element, or at least some 
faint outline and shadow of the one ele- 
ment, which has been here represented 
as essential to religion —the element, 
namely, of some power in nature other 
than mere brute matter or mere physical 
force —which power is thought of and 
conceived as invested with the higher 
attributes of the human personality. 

Like methods of analysis are sufficient 
to detect the same element in other 
definitions of religion, which are much 
more common. When, for example, it is 
said that “the supernatural” or “ the infi- 





nite” are the objects of religious thought, 
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the same fundamental conception is in- 
volved, and is more or less consciously 
intended. The first of these two ab- 
stract expressions, “the supernatural,” 
is avowedly an expression for the exist- 
ence and the agency of superhuman per- 
sonalities. It is objectionable only in so 
far as it seems to imply that such agency 
is no part of “nature.” This is in one 
sense a mere question of definition. We 
may choose to look upon our own human 
agency as an agency which is outside of 
nature. If we do so, then, of course, it 
is natural to think of the agency of other 
beings as outside of nature also. But, 
on the other hand, if we choose to under- 
stand by “nature” the whole system of 
things in which we live and of which we 
form a part, then the belief in the agency 
of other beings of greater power does 
not necessarily involve any belief what- 
ever that they are outside of that system. 
On the contrary, the belief in such an 
agency may be identified with all our con- 
ceptions ot what that system, as a whole, 
is, and especially of its order and of its 
intelligibility. hilst, therefore, ‘the 
supernatural,” as commonly understood, 
gives a true indication of the only real 
objects of religious thought, it compli- 
cates that indication by coupling the idea 
of living agencies above our own with a 
description of them which at the best is 
irrelevant, and is very apt to be mislead- 
ing. The question of the existence of 
living beings superior to man, and having 
more or less power over him and over his 
destinies, is quite a separate question 
from the relation in which those beings 
may stand to what is commonly but vari- 
ously understood by “ nature.” 

The other phrase, now often used to 
express the objects of religious thought 
and feeling, “the infinite,” is a phrase 
open to objection of a very different kind. 
It is ambiguous, not merely as “the su- 
pernatural” is ambiguous, by reason of 
its involving a separate and adventitious 
meaning besides the meaning which is 
prominent and essential; but it is ambig- 
uous by reason of not necessarily con- 
taining at all the one meaning which is 
essential toreligion. ‘The infinite” is a 
pure and bare abstraction, which may or 
may not include the one only object of 
religious consciousness and thought. An 
infinite being, if that be the meaning of 
“the infinite,” is indeed the highest and 
most perfect object of religion. But an 
infinite space is no object of religious 
feeling. Aninfinite number of material 
units is no object of religious thought. 
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Infinite time is no object of religious 
thought. On the other hand, infinite 
power not only may be, but must be, an 
object of religious contemplation in pro- 
portion as it is connected with the idea 
of power ina living will. Infinite good- 
ness must be the object of religious 
thought and emotion, because in its very 
nature this conception involves that of a 
personal being. But if all this is what is 
intended by “the infinite,” then it would 
be best to say so plainly. The only use 
of the phrase, as the one selected to indi- 
cate the object of religion, is that it may 
be understood in a sense that is kept out 
of sight. And the explanations which 
have been given of it are generally open 
to the same charge of studied ambiguity. 
“The infinite” has been defined as that 
which transcends sense and reason, — 
that which cannot be comprehended or 
completely and wholly understood, al- 
though it may be apprehended or partially 
conceived.* And no doubt, if this defini- 
tion be applied, as by implication it always 
is applied, to the power and to the re- 
sources, or to any other feature in the 
character of an infinite being, then it be- 
comes a fair definition of the highest con- 
ceivable object of religious thought. But, 
again, if it be not so applied, —if it be 
understood as only applying to the impos- 
sibility under which we find ourselves of 
grasping anything which is limitless, — 
of counting an infinite number of units, 
—of traversing, even in thought, an infi- 
nite space,—of living out an infinite 
time, — then “the infinite” does not con- 
tain the one essential element which con- 
stitutes religion. 

Similar objections apply to another ab- 
stract phrase, sometimes used as a defi- 
nition of the object of religious feeling, 
namely, “the invisible.” Mere material 
things, which are either too large to be 
wholly seen, or too small to be seen atall, 
can never supply the one indispensable 
element of religion. In so far, therefore, 
as invisibility applies to them only, it 
suggests nothing of a religious nature. 
But in so far as “the invisible” means, 
and is intended to apply to, living beings 
who are out of sight, to personal agencies 
which either have no bodily form, or who 
are thought of and conceived as separate 
from such form—in so far, of course, 
“the invisible,” like “the infinite,” does 
cover and include the conception without 
which there can be no religion. 

Definitions of meaning are more or 


* Max Miiller, Hibbert Lectures, 1873, 
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less important in all discussions; but 
there are many questions in which they 
are by no means essential, because of the 
facility with which we refer the abstract 
words we may be using to the concrete 
things,—to the actual phenomena to 
which they are applied. When, for exam- 
ple, we speak of the religion of Maho- 
met, or of the religion of Confucius, or of 
the religion of Buddha, we do not need 
to define what we mean by the word “ re- 
ligion,” because in all of these cases the 
system of doctrine and the conceptions 
which constitute those religions are 
known, or are matters of historical evi- 
dence. But when we come to discuss 
the origin, not of any particular system 
of belief, but of religion in the abstract, 
some clear and intelligible definition of 
the word religion becomes absolutely es- 
sential, because in that discussion we are 
dealing with a question which is purely 
speculative. It is idle to enter upon that 
speculative discussion unless we have 
some definite understanding what we are 
speculating about. In the case of reli- 
gion we cannot keep our understanding of 
the word fresh and distinct by thinking 
of any well-known and admitted facts 
respecting the beginnings of belief. There 
are no such facts to go upon as regards 
the religion of primeval man. Those, 
indeed, who accept the narrative attrib- 
uted to the inspired authority of the Jew- 
ish lawgiver have no need to speculate. 
In that narrative the origin of religion is 
identified with the origin of man, and the 
Creator is represented as having had, in 
some form or another, direct communica- 
tion with the creature he had made. But 
those who do not accept that narrative, 
or who, without rejecting it altogether, 
regard it as so full of metaphor that it 
gives us no satisfying explanation, and 
who assume that religion has had an ori- 
gin subsequent to the origin of the 
species, have absolutely nothing to rely 
upon in the nature of history. There is 
no contemporary evidence, nor is there 
any tradition which can be trusted. 
Primeval man has kept no journal of his 
own first religious emotions, any more 
than of his own first appearance in the 
world. We are therefore thrown back 
upon pure speculation — speculation in- 
deed, which may find in the present, and 
in a comparatively recent past, some data 
for arriving at conclusions, more or less 
probable, on the conditions of a time 
which is out of sight. But among the 
very first of these data, if it be not indeed 
the one datum without which all others 
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are useless, is a clear conception of the 
element which is common to all religions 
as they exist now, or as they can be traced 
back beyond the dawn of history into the 
dim twilight of tradition. Of this univer- 
sal element in all religions “ the infinite ” 
is no definition at all. It is itself much 
more vague and indefinite in meaning 
than the word which it professes to ex- 
plain. And this is all the more needless, 
seeing that the common element in all 
religions, such as we know them now, is 
one of the greatest simplicity. It is the 
element of a belief in superhuman beings 
—in living agencies, other and higher 
than our own. 

It is astonishing how much the path of 
investigation is cleared before us the mo- 
ment we have arrived at this definition of 
the belief which is fundamental to all 
religions. That belief is simply a belief 
in the existence of beings of whom our 
own being is the type, although it need 
not be the measure or the form. By the 
very terms of the definition the origin of 
this belief is and must be in ourselves. 
That is to say, the disposition to believe 
in the existence of such beings arises out 
of the felt unity of our own nature with 
the whole system of things in which we 
live and of which we area part. It isthe 
simplest and most natural of all concep- 
tions that the agency of which we are 
most conscious in ourselves is like the 
agency which works in the world around 
us. Even supposing this conception to 
be groundless, and that, as some now 
maintain, a more scientific investigation 
of natural agencies abolishes the concep- 
tion of design or purpose, or of personal 
will being at all concerned therein, — 
even supposing this, it is not the less 
true that the transfer of conceptions 
founded on our own consciousness of 
agency and of power within us to the 
agencies and powers around us, is a nat- 
ural, if it be not indeed a necessary, con- 
ception. That it is a natural conception 
is tpn y by the fact that it has been, 
and still is, so widely prevalent; as well 
as by the fact that what is called the 
purely scientific conception of natural 
agencies is a modern conception, and one 
which is confessedly of difficult attain- 
ment. So difficult indeed is it to expel 
from the mind the conception of person- 
ality in or behind the agencies of nature, 
that it may fairly be questioned whether 
it has ever been effectually done. Verbal 
devices for keeping the idea out of sight 
are indeed very common; but even these 
are not very successful. I have elsewhere 
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pointed out* that those naturalists and 
philosophers who are most opposed to 
all theological explanations or concep- 
tions of natural forces do, nevertheless, 
habitually, in spite of themselves, have 
recourse to language which derives its 
whole form as well as its whole intel- 
ligibility, from those elements of meaning 
which refer to the familiar operations of 
our own mind and will. The very phrase 
“natural selection” is one which likens 
the operations of nature to the operations 
of a mind exercising the power of choice. 
The whole meaning of the phrase is to 
indicate how nature attains certain ends 
which are like “selection.” And what 
“ selection ” is we know, because it is an 
operation familiar to ourselves. But the 
personal element of will and of purpose 
lies even deeper than this in the scientific 
theory of evolution. When we ourselves 
select, we may very often choose only 
among things ready made to our hands. 
But in the theory of evolution, nature is 
not merely represented as_ choosing 
among things ready made, but as at first 
making the things which are to be after- 
wards fitted for selection. Organs are 
represented as growing in certain forms 
and shapes “in order that” they may 
serve certain uses, and then as being 
“ selected ” by that use in order that they 
may be established and prevail. The 
same idea runs throughout all the detailed 
descriptions of growth and of develop- 
ment by which these processes are di- 
rected to useful and serviceable results. 
So long as in the mere description of 
phenomena men find themselves com- 
pelled to have recourse to language of 
this sort, they have not emancipated 
themselves from the natural tendency of 
all human thought to see the elements 
of our own personality in the energies 
and in the works of nature. 

But whether the attempt at such eman- 
oo be successful or not, the very 
effort which it requires is a proof of the 
natural servitude under which we lie. 
And if it be indeed a natural servitude, 
the difficulty of getting rid of it is ex- 
plained. It is hard to kick against the 
pricks. There is no successful rebellion 
against the servitudes of nature. The 
suggestions which come to us from the 
external world, and which are of such ne- 
cessity that we cannot choose but hear 
them, have their origin in the whole con- 
stitution and course of things. To seek 
for any origin of them apart from the ori- 


* Reign of Law, Chaps. I. and V. _ 
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gin of our whole intellectual nature, and 
apart from the relations between that 
nature and the facts of the universe around 
us, is to seek for something which does 
not exist. We may choose to assume 
that there are no intelligences in nature 
superior to our own ; but the fact remains 
that it is a part of our mental constitution 
to imagine otherwise. If, on the other 
hand, we assume that such intelligences 
do exist, then the recognition of that ex- 
istence, or the impression of it, is involved 
in no other difficulty than is involved in 
the origin of any other part of the furni- 
ture of our minds. What is the origin of 
reason? The perception of logical ne- 
cessity is the perception of a real relation 
between things ; and this relation between 
things is represented by a corresponding 
relation between our conceptions of them. 
We can give no account of the origin of 
that perception unless we can give an ac- 
count of the origin of man, and of the 
whole system to which he stands related. 
What, again, is the origin of imagination ? 
It is the mental power by which we handle 
the elementary conceptions derived from 
our mental constitution in contact and in 
harmony with external things, and by 
which we recombine these conceptions in 
an endless variety of forms. We can give 
no account of the origin of such a power 
or of such a habit. What is the origin of 
wonder? In the lower animals a lower 
form of it exists in the shape of curiosity, 
being little more than an impulse to seek 
for that which may be food, or to avoid 
that which may be danger. But in man 
it is one of the most powerful and the 
most fruitful of all his mental character- 
istics. Of its origin we can give no other 
account than that there exists in man an 
indefinite power of knowing, in contact 
with an equally indefinite number of things 
which are to him unknown. Between 
these two facts the connecting link is 
the wish to know. And, indeed, if the 
system of nature were not a reasonable 
system, the power of knowing might exist 
in man without any wish to use it. But 
the system of nature being what it is—a 
system which is the very embodiment of 
wisdom and knowledge — such a depar- 
ture from its unity is impossible. That 
unity consists in the universal and ra- 
tional correspondence of all its essential 
facts. There would be no such corre- 
spondence between the powers of the 
human mind and the ideas which they 
are fitted to entertain, if these powers 
were not incited by an appetite of inquiry. 
Accordingly, the desire of knowledge is 
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as much born with man as the desire of 
food. The impression that there are 
things around him which he( does not 
know or understand, but which~he can 
know and understand by effort and in- 

uiry, is so much part of man’s nature 
that man would not be man without it. 
Religion is but a part of this impression 
—or rather it is the sum and consumma- 
tion of all the intimations from which this 
impression is derived. Among the things 
of which he has an impression as existing, 
and respecting which he desires to know 
more, are above all other things person- 
alities or agencies, or beings having pow- 
ers like, but superior to his own. This 
is religion. In this impression is to be 
found the origin of all theologies. But of 
its own origin we can give no account 
until we know the origin of man. 

I have dwelt upon this point of defini- 
tion because those who discuss the origin 
of religion seem very often to be wholly 
unconscious of various assumptions which 
are necessarily involved in the very ques- 
tion they propound. One of these as- 
sumptions clearly is that there was a time 
when man existed without any feeling or 
impression that any being or beings su- 

erior to himself existed in nature or 
behind it. The assumption is that the 
idea of the existence of such beings is a 
matter of high and difficult attainment, to 
be reached only after some long process 
of evolution and development. Whereas 
the truth may very well be, and probably 
is, that there never was a time since man 
became possessed of the mental constitu- 
tion which separates him from the brutes, 
when he was destitute of some concep- 
tion of the existence of living agencies 
other than his own. Instead of being a 
difficult conception, it may very well turn 
out to be, on investigation, the very sim- 
plest of all conceptions. The real diffi- 
culty may lie not in entertaining it, but 
in getting rid of it, or in restraining its 
undue immanence and power. The rea- 
son of this difficulty is obvious. Of all 
the intuitive faculties which are peculiar 
to man, that of self-consciousness is the 
most prominent. In virtue of that faculty 
or power, without any deliberate reason- 
ing or logical process of any formal kind, 
man must have been always familiar with 
the idea of energies which are themselves 
invisible, and only to be seen in their 
effects. His own loves and hates, his 
own gratitude and revenge, his own 
schemes and resolves, must have been 
familiar to him from the first as things in 
themselves invisible, and yet having 
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power to determine the most opposite 
and the most decisive changes for good 
or evil in things which are visible and 
material. The idea of personality, there- 
fore, or of the efficiency of mind and will, 
never could have been to him inseparable 
from the attribute of visibility. It never 
could have been any difficulty with him to 
think of living agencies other than his 
own, and yet without any form, or with 
forms concealed from sight. There is no 
need therefore to hunt farther afield for 
the origin of this conception than man’s 
own consciousness of himself. There is 
no need of going to the winds which are 
invisible, or to the heavenly bodies which 
are intangible, or to the sky which is im- 
measurable. None of these, in virtue 
either of mere invisibility, or of mere in- 
tangibility, or of mere immeasurableness, 
could have suggested the idea which is 
fundamental in religion. That idea was 
indeed supplied to man from nature; but 
it was from his own nature in communion 
with the nature of all things around him. 
To conceive of the energies that are out- 
side of him as like the energies that he 
feels within him, is simply to think of the 
unknown in terms of the familiar and the 
known. To think thus can never have 
been to him any matter of difficult attain- 
ment. It must have been, in the very 
nature of things, the earliest, the simplest, 
and the most necessary of all conceptions. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come 
from this analysis of religion is that there 
is no reason to believe, but on the con- 
trary many reasons to disbelieve, that 
there ever was a time when man with his 
existing constitution, lived in contact with 
the forces and in face of the energies of 
nature, and yet with no impression or be- 
lief that in those energies, or behind them, 
there were living agencies other than his 
own. And if man, ever since he became 
man, had always some such impression or 
belief, then he always had a religion, and 
the question of its origin cannot be sep- 
arated from the origin of the species. 

It is a part of the unity of nature that 
the clear perception of any one truth leads 
almost always to the perception of some 
other, which follows from or is connected 
with the first. And so it is in this case. 
The same analysis which establishes a 
necessary connection between the self- 
consciousness of man and the one funda- 
mental element of all religious emotion 
and belief, establishes an equally natural 
connection between another part of the 
same self-consciousness and certain ten- 
dencies in the development of religion 
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which we know to have been widely prev- 
alent. For although in the operations of 
our own mind and spirit, with their strong 
and often violent emotions, we are famil- 
iar with a powerful agency which is in 
itself invisible, yet it is equally true that 
we are familiar with that agency as always 
working in and through a body. It is 
natural, therefore, when we think of living 
agencies in nature other than our own, to 
think of them as having some form, or at 
least as having some abode. Seeing, 
however, and knowing the work of those 
agencies to be work exhibiting power and 
resources so much greater than our own, 
there is obviously unlimited scope for the 
imagination in conceiving what that form 
and where that abode may be. Given, 
therefore, these two inevitable tendencies 
of the human mind—the tendency to 
believe in the existence of personalities 
other than our own, and the tendency to 
think of them as living in some shape 
and in some place — we have a natural 
and sufficient explanation, not only of the 
existence of religion, but of the thousand 
forms in which it has found expression 
in the world. For as man since he be- 
came man, in respect to the existing pow- 
ers and apparatus of his mind, has never 
been without the consciousness of self, 
nor without some desire of interpreting 
the things around him in terms of his 
own thoughts, so neither has he been 
without the power of imagination. By 
virtue of it he re-combines into countless 
new forms not only the images of sense 
but his own instinctive interpretations of 
them. Obviously we have in this faculty 
the prolific source of an infinite variety 
of conceptions, which may be pure and 
simple or foul and unnatural, according 
to the elements supplied out of the moral 
and intellectual character of the minds 
which are imagining. Obviously, too, we 
have in this process an unlimited field 
for the development of good or of evil 
germs. The work which in the last chap- 
ter I have shown to be the inevitable 
work of reason when it starts from any 
datum which is false, must be, in religious 
conceptions above all others, a work of 
rapid and continuous evolution. The 
steps of natural consequence, when they 
are downward here, must be downwards 
along the steepest gradients. It must be 
so because the conceptions which men 
have formed respecting the supreme agen- 
cies in nature are of necessity concep- 
tions which give energy to all the springs 
of action. They touch the deepest roots 
of motive. In thought they open the 
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most copious fountains of suggestion. 
In conduct they affect the supreme influ- 
ence of authority, and the next most pow- 
erful of all influences, the influence of 
example. Whatever may have been false 
or wrong, therefore, from the first in any 
religious conception must inevitably tend 
to become worse and worse with time, 
and with the temptation under which men 
have lain to follow up the steps of evil 
consequence to their most extreme con- 
clusions. 

Armed with the certainties which thus 
arise out of the very nature of the con- 
ceptions we are dealing with when we 
inquire into the origin of religion, we can 
now approach that question by consulting 
the only other sources of authentic infor- 
mation, which are, first, the facts which 
religion presents among the existing gen- 
erations of men, and, secondly, such facts 
as can be safely gathered from the rec- 
ords of the past. 

On one main point which has been 
questioned respecting existing facts, the 
progress of inquiry seems to have estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt that 
no race of men now exists so savage and 
degraded as to be, or to have been when 
discovered, wholly destitute of any con- 
ceptions of a religious nature. It is now 
well understood that all the cases in which 
the existence of such savages has been 
reported, are cases which break down 
upon more intimate knowledge and more 
scientific inquiry. 

Such is the conclusion arrived at by a 
careful modern inquirer, Professor Tiele, 
who says: ‘“ The statement that there are 
nations or tribes which possess no reli- 
gion, rests either on inaccurate observa- 
tions or on a confusion of ideas. No 
tribe or nation has yet been met with 
destitute of belief in any higher beings, 
and travellers who asserted their exist- 
ence have been afterwards refuted b 
facts. It is legitimate, therefore, to call 
religion, in its most general sense, an 
universal phenomenon of humanity.” * 

Although this conclusion on a matter 
of fact is satisfactory, it must be remem- 
bered that, even if it had been true that 
some savages do exist with no conception 
whatever of living beings higher than 
themselves, it would be no proof what- 
ever that such was the primeval condition 
of man. The arguments adduced in a 
former chapter, that the most degraded 
savagery of the present day is or may be 
the result of evolution working upon 


* History of Religion, p. 6. 
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highly unfavorable conditions, are argu- 
ments which deprive such facts, even if 
they existed, of all value in support of 
the assumption that the lowest savagery 
was the condition of the first progenitors 
of our race. Degradation being a proc- 
ess which has certainly operated, and is 
now operating, upon some races, and to 
some extent, it must always remain a 
question how far this process may go in 
paralyzing the activity of our higher pow- 
ers or in setting them, as it were, to sleep. 
It is well, however, that we have no such 
problem.to discuss. Whether any sav- 
ages exist with absolutely no religious 
conceptions is, after all, a question of 
subordinate importance; because it is 
certain that, if they exist at all, they are 
a very extreme case and a very rare ex- 
ception. It is notorious that, in the case 
of most savages and of all barbarians, 
not only have they some religion, but 
their religion is one of the very worst 
elements in their savagery or their bar- 
barism. 

Looking now to the facts presented by 
the existing religions of the world, there 
is one of these facts which at once arrests 
attention, and that is the tendency of all 
religions, whether savage or civilized, to 
connect the personal agencies who are 
feared or worshipped with some material 
object. The nature of that connection 
may not be always —it may not be even 
in any case — perfectly clear and definite. 
The rigorous analysis of our own thoughts 
upon such subjects is difficult, even to the 
most enlightened men. Torude and sav- 
age men it is impossible. There is no 
mystery, therefore, in the fact that the 
connection which exists between various 
material objects and the beings who are 
worshipped in them or through them, is a 
connection which remains generally vague 
in the mind of the worshipper himself. 
Sometimes the material object is an em- 
bodiment; sometimes it is a symbol; 
often it may be only an abode. Nor is it 
wonderful that there should be a like 
variety in the particular objects which 
have come to be so regarded. Some- 
times they are such material objects as 
the heavenly bodies. Sometimes they 
are natural productions of our own planet, 
such as particular trees, or particular ani- 
mals, or particular things in themselves 
inanimate, such as springs, or streams, or 
mountains. Sometimes they are manu- 
factured articles, stones or blocks of 
wood cut into some shape which has a 
meaning either obvious or traditional. 

The universality of this tendency to 
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connect some material objects with reli- 
gious worship, and the immense variety of 
modes in which this tendency has been 
manifested, is a fact which receives a full 
and adequate explanation in our natural 
disposition to conceive of all personal 
agencies as living in some form and in 
some place, or as having some other spe- 
cial connection with particular things in 
nature. Nor is it difficult to understand 
how the embodiments, or the symbols, or 
the abodes, which may be imagined and 
devised by men, will vary according as 
their mental condition has been devel- 
oped in a good or in a wrong direction. 
And as these imaginings and devices are 
never, as we see them now among sav- 
ages, the work of any one generation of 
men, but are the accumulated inheritance 
of many generations, all existing systems 
of worship among them must be regarded 
as presumably very wide departures from 
the conceptions which were primeval. 
And this presumption gains additional 
force when we observe the distinction 
which exists between the fundamental 
conceptions of religious belief and the 
forms of worship which have come to be 
the expression and embodiment of these. 
In the religion of the highest and best 
races, in Christianity itself, we know the 
wide difference which obtains between 
the theology of the Church and the popu- 
lar superstitions which have been devel- 
oped under it. These superstitions ma 
be, and often are, of the grossest kind. 
They may be indeed, and in many cases 
are known to be, vestiges of pagan wor- 
ship which have survived all religious 
revolutions and reforms; but in other 
cases they are the natural and legitimate 
development of some erroneous belief 
accepted as part of the Christian creed. 
Here, as elsewhere, reason working on 
false data has been, as under such condi- 
tions it must always be, the great agentin 
degradation and decay. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


RANDAL’S satisfaction with his new 
employment continued almost unabated 
for the first ten days. It was no doubt 
monotonous and mechanical, but, on the 
whole, less oppressive than he expected. 
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The day before the ball, he had returned 
in high spirits. Mr. Cartwright had sent 
for him into his private room to show him 
a French letter, which that worthy Briton 
could not read. The firm had little or no 
Continental business, and therefore did 
not require their clerks to be linguists. 
Randal, who was never disposed to hide 
his light under a bushel, had mentioned 
to the manager that he had lived in France 
at one time, and he was therefore sent for 
to decipher this epistle. It was froma 
Dutch house in Japan, and promised an 
important increase of business. Mr. Cart- 
wright was consequently highly pleased 
with everything, his new emf/oyé included, 
especially as he very readily turned the 
carefully composed answer into French. 
Of course he was ignorant of the French 
equivalents for technical commercial 
terms, but so also was his employer; and 
his translation was considered a master- 
piece. 

Need it be said that a superb edifice 
was raised by the mother’s imagination 
on this slender foundation, or that Grace 
set out in excellent spirits to dine with 
Lady Elton, at whose house she was to 
dress. 

The ball was like all other London balls, 
save that it was given in an unusually 
large house. 

There were flowers in great profusion, 
liveried flunkeys and a regiment of hired 
waiters; a softly lighted conservatory, 
with inviting sofas; a crowd on the stair- 
case, a mob in the ball-room; splendid 
toilettes, and brilliant jewels —all that 
one sees in fifty other ball-rooms in the 
course of the season. But to Grace it 
was dazzling and fairy-like. 

Before she reached the festive scene 
she had been a little ashamed at her own 
elation at the sight of the image reflected 
by her glass, on this, the first occasion on 
which she was dressed in full evening 
array—when she saw her round, rich 
figure draped in gauzy white, her neck 
and arms showing well from the contrast 
of her black ornaments, and her bright 
brown hair crowned by a starry coronet 
of the same sparkling jet. If mother and 
Mab could only see her! that was her one 
regret. Nothing seemed quite complete to 
her in which they did not share. But when 
she found herself surrounded by girls in 
infinitely more splendid and striking at- 
tire, of more practised style and manner, 
she felt dwarfed into nothingness. 

“] suppose you can dance ?” said Lady 
Elton, as they issued from the tea-room. 
“I never thought of it before.” 





“Oh yes! our last governess danced 

beautifully, and we always danced at Dun- 

ar in the winter evenings; but perhaps 
ondon dancing is different.” 

“T do not imagine it is of much conse- 
quence to-night ; it seems a fearful crowd.” 

“ Ah, here is Mr. Darnell!” exclaimed 
Grace, delighted to see a familiar face in 
this crowd of strangers — a delight visible 
in her speaking face. 

“You are late, Lady Elton!” he ex- 
claimed. “I have been looking for you 
this half-hour. May I have the honor of 
the next valse, Miss Frere?” And he 
took her card to write his name. 

A struggle up the stairs ensued, and 
after being presented to the hostess, 
Grace accepted Darnell’s arm, and en- 
tered the ball-room; but already she was 
noticed as something new and fresh, — 
an acquaintance of Darnell’s, too, — and 
three more names were inscribed upon 
her card before she began a fruitless at- 
tempt to dance in a dense crowd. 

“Ts it not maddening?” she exclaimed 
to her partner, as they came to a stand- 
still, after fighting their way once round 
the room. “Such delightful music! I 
never danced to a band before, and not to 
have room enough is too bad.” And she 
looked upon the struggling crowd with a 
slight pout on her red lips. 

“They will clear off soon, at least a 
good many,” returned Darnell. “There 
are two more balls on to-night to my 
knowledge; and several besides, I dare 
say.” 

“Then let us go back to Lady Elton. 
It is foo much to stand here and listen to 
the music.” 

Darnell laughed and turned away with 
her. 

“ Your first ball, Miss Frere?” 

“ The very first.” 

“ ] am proud to be _ first partner at 
your first ball. You look stunning! By 
Jove, you do!” 

“Do I?” exclaimed Grace, much 
amused at the expression, which was 
quite newto her. “I have not deprived 
you of the power of speech, at allevents.” 

“No; it is quite the other way.” 

“Is Lady Mary Langford here to- 
night?” 

“TI fancy not. This is not a swell 
house, though a very good one; and she 
does not know many outside her own set, 
I imagine. Lady Elton, you know, is dif- 
ferent from every one else. You meet all 
sorts at her ‘ evenings.’” 

On reaching the place where they had 
left her, no Lady Elton was to be seen. 
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However, Grace was quite content to stay 
with Darnell; she was accustomed to 
him, and his admiration, both “uttered 
and unexpressed,” amused her; and, be- 
sides satisfying an undeniable need of her 
genial and sympathetic nature, soothed 
the amour-propre which had been so 
sorely bruised. 

With thoughtless and very innocent 
coquetry, Grace turned aside his compli- 
ments, and met his attempts at sentiment 
with jest and laughter, till the victim’s 
feelings reached “ white heat.” 

Meantime the ball progressed. Grace 
struggled through two more dances, with 
partners introduced to her by Darnell; 
and, as he predicted, the ball-room began 
to thin. 

“Shall we try again?” said Darnell to 
Grace, who had found Lady Elton, and 
was sitting beside her. 

“ Ah, it is only a quadrille,” he added, 
as he caught the sound of the music. 

“Never mind,” cried Grace, “it is 
something to dance, if you do not ob- 
ject.” 

“Object to dance with you?” said Dar- 
nell, “that’s not very likely ;” and offer- 
ing his arm, he led her off with a radiant 
ace. 


Lady Elton looked after them, an ex- 
pression of entire content on her counte- 


nance. The next moment, Max Frere 
came through a door leading into the ball- 
room, and addressed her. 

“| have been looking for They 
told me you were down-stairs.” 

“T went down for a cup of tea.” 

“So you have brought Grace Frere 
with you?” he continued, after a pause, 
during which he seemed lost in thought. 
“] saw her dancing with Darnell.” 

“Yes; I assure you I feel quite proud 
of my protégée. Does she not look well?” 

“She does ” (emphatically). “ Darnell 
seems far gone. I think you have man- 
aged very well.” 

“You give me too much credit. I have 
not managed at all, but they seem to like 
each other. However, as you know, that 
may mean everything, or nothing.” 

“ Like each other,” repeated Max, heed- 
ing only the first part of the speech; “do 
you mean to say Grace likes, in the sense 
of loving, a fellow like that? Why, he 
has not the capacity of an average groom.” 

“I do not know much about grooms,” 
said Lady Elton, “but I know young 
Darnell is a fair enough average speci- 
men of ‘golden youth,’ and man enough 
to follow the dictates of his heart; be- 
sides, young creatures like Grace gen- 
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erally respond to the first man who makes 
love to them.” 

“ True,” muttered Max. 

“ An inconvenient tendency in general, 
but it might answer in this case,” con- 
tinued Lady Elton; “not that I admit 
either has any serious thoughts of the 
other.” 

“ No — very probably. Matrimony is 
desperately serious. I suppose I ought 
to ask Grace for a waltz?” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” returned Lady 
Elton, with a slight elevation of the brow; 
“she has plenty of cavaliers.” 

Max looked at his aunt with a half- 
cynical smile, and left her, to go in search 
of Grace. 

‘The quadrille over, Darnell led his 
partner into the conservatory. 

“Sit down and rest a while here,” he 
said, as they reached a sofa behind which 
a graceful figure of a nymph held a lamp. 
“ There, you look like a Flora or one of 
these old goddesses yourself —’pon my 
soul you do, Miss Frere! there’s some- 
thing about your head ——” 

“ An old goddess?” interrupted Grace, 
laughing, “there could not be such a 
thing. The immortal gods must have 
been forever young.” 

“ At any rate, you look as if you could 
never be old; I wish you would not chaff 
a fellow so much. Just listen to me now, 
for I am in earnest, desperately.” 

“Grace, you must give me a waltz! 
will you not?” 

Grace started quickly, and turning 
towards the voice, beheld Max Frere. 

Max —tall, sve/te, his dark, keen, intel- 
ligent face and deep, glowing eyes look- 
ing darker and deeper than ever. His 
peculiar smile, half-sweet, half-mocking, 
curved his lips as he spoke; and his 
voice ! — how it brought back to her Dun- 
gar and its lost happiness —the scenes 
of her dawning life —the solemn joy of 
her first burst into full woniiacd —al 
stood out clear before her, as a scene is 
suddenly called out of the blackness of a 
dark night by a quick, bright flash of light- 
ning; while Darnell, red, rugged, hearty, 
devoted, was utterly forgotten. 

A waltz with Max was what she had 
not dreamed of. True or false or fickle, 
she would have one with him —just one; 
and during it she would forget everything, 
save that he was all “her fancy once 
painted him,” strong and wise and noble, 
a little contemptuous to the world in 
general, but tender, impassioned, devoted 
to herself! Why should he not be all 
this yet? Why should she not prove 
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that she was still charming? Her heart 
beat, and a strange, icy thrill struck 
through her veins. 

“Ah, Max! I did not know you were 
here.” 

She looked at him, straight into his 
eyes, with a glance so bright and soft and 
candid, that something of the old expres- 
sion of deep, almost greedy, admiration 
came back to his face. 

“ But, Miss Frere, I was just going to 
ask you for this waltz!” put in Darnell 
eagerly. 

“Unfortunately you did not speak in 
time,” returned Max coolly, as he offered 
his arm to his cousin. ‘Come, Grace, 
we are losing precious minutes!” and 
they were soon whirling to the delightful 
music of one of Gung’l’s waltzes. The 
first batch of supper-eaters having de- 
scended, “like reapers,” to a harvest of 
tongue, turkey, and pd/é de Strasbourg, 
there was space enough to permit of 
dancing with enjoyment; and Grace en- 
joyed it with a fulness of delight that 
gave perceptible though indefinable grace 
and sparkle to face and figure, step and 
carriage. 

Max danced well, but he seemed heavy 
compared to his partner. He felt the in- 
fluence of her spirit, and looking steadily 
at her in the first pause of the dance, he 
said in a low voice, — 

“ Were I apainter, and wished to depict 
the spirit of the ball, I would ask you to 
sit —no — to dance to me. Why, Grace, 
you are like a breath of the fresh wild 
west wind, caught and imprisoned in mus- 
lin or gauze; only you should not have 
these black things about you.” 

“Yes, yes, I ought. The west wind 
sometimes — often — brings storms and 
showers, and other evils, or is compelled 
to bear them.” 

“Where did we dance together last, 
Grace?” 

“In the drawing-room at Dungar, while 
my mother stayed Ah, Max! don’t re- 
mind me of Dungar; let me enjoy this 
one evening. If you only knew how I 
long to return there!” 

“It zs hard lines for you, Grace. You 
ought to have a brighter destiny; but I 
fancy ‘the winter of your discontent’ will 
not last long. Come, we are wasting 
time — another round.” 

In-the next interval of rest Max was 
colder and less complimentary. 

“So you have found a berth for Ran- 
dal? perhaps you will make something of 
him. You are just the sort of girl to re- 
trieve the fortunes of the family.” 





“Me! Why, what can I possibly do? 
If you could show how, I would Salle do 
anything. Ah, Max, the dear mother 
droops in that dreary lodging ;” and the 
graceful bosom heaved visibly with a 
heavy sigh. “ But I will not be sad to- 
night. Yes; Randal has been very for- 
tunate. And was it not kind of Mr. Dar- 
nell to take so much trouble for us 
strangers? Do you know, he sometimes 
comes all the way out to see us; and 
even plays draughts with Mabel, as you 
used.” 

“Yes; I don’t doubt he is devilish 
friendly!’ said Max, with a fierce impa- 
tience that startled his companion. 

This sudden change in her cousin’s 
manner she accounted for by supposing 
that he imagined there was a covert re- 
proach in her allusion to his games with 
Mabel; and as she never intended or 
would have deigned to send so paltry a 
shaft, she hastened to efface the impres- 
sion. 

“ Oh, he has plenty of time, you know; 
and is his own master. I suppose he has 
nothing better to do.” 

“ Grace, you puzzle me a little ; I some- 
times wonder if I quite understand you. 
But they will soon stop playing. One 
more turn; I fancy it will be a long time 
before I dance with you again.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Are you sorry?” almost tenderly. 

“T do not know,” said Grace, with a 
sudden movement of distrust. 

“ Well, 7 do.” 

He pressed her to him for an instant 
as he spoke. And once more they made 
a tour of the room, pausing near where 
Darnell stood, with a scowl on his broad, 
simple face, holding Grace’s fan. 

“ Ah, Darnell,” said Max, in his usual 
easy tone, “I shall restore my cousin to 
your care; for I am going on to another 
party, and have not time to look for Lady 
Elton. Cousins need not stand on cere- 
mony —eh, Grace? Good-night,” and he 
was gone. 

Gone, also, the momentary intoxication 
— the sudden, dazzling gleam of pleasure. 
Grace was vaguely conscious of going 
down to supper, of having a variety of 
good things put on her plate, and its be- 
ing taken away again; of dancing with 
sundry men, who all looked distractingly 
alike, with hair parted down the middle, 
and buttonhole bouquets, who said the 
same sort of things; she was aware of a 
sort of dreary satisfaction in taking ref- 
uge with Mr. Darnell, of a sense of infi- 
nite relief when Lady Elton said they 
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must go home; of still greater comfort 
when she took her seat in the dark, cool 
carriage. When Mr. Darnell said in a 
tone, the peculiar significance of which 
she did not notice, that he would see her 
the next morning, she only replied: “ Oh 
res! I hope so;” whereat Lady Elton 
casted outright. 

“Well, child! did you enjoy the ball?” 

“Yes, dear Lady Elton! so much that 
I cannot talk about it; and oh! I am so 
tired. But it was very beautiful!” 

“ Something I do not understand has 
gone wrong,” thought Lady Elton, but she 
wisely kept silence. 

Grace came to breakfast the next morn- 
ing looking paler and more wearied than 
could be accounted for by the moderate 
amount of dancing she had accomplished. 
Her eyes, too, were heavy, with a dark 
shade beneath them. 

“You do not look as if you had slept 
well, child,” said Lady Elton, looking at 
her keenly. 

“| did not,” returned Grace; “the 
music haunted me. How charming it 
was! What a pity there was such a 
crowd! I long to have a nice, free dance. 
But how beautiful the dresses were!” 
She spoke easily, and plunged into a dis- 
cussion of the people and small events of 
the ball, with sufficient interest and ani- 
mation. 

Yet her hostess watched her with 
close but well-veiled scrutiny. Her quick, 
sympathetic perception detected a dis- 
cordant, indefinable something under the 
ordinary tone assumed by her young 
favorite ; and though Grace was candor 
itself, Lady Elton had already observed 
that when she chose to drop a’veil over 
her heart, it was not to be lifted. 

“ What became of Max Frere?” asked 
Lady Elton suddenly. “ He went away to 
look for you, and I saw no more of him.” 

“ He went to another party, but I hada 
very good waltz with him first,” replied 
Grace quietly, while she stooped to pick 
up her napkin, which had fallen. 

“He dances well, I believe; indeed, he 
does most things well. And sometimes 
I like him very much, but at times I do 
not. What is it about him that repels 
one?” 

“T do not know. We all liked him at 
Dungar.” 

“ And do you like him in London?” 

“We do not see enough of him here to 
know,” returned Grace; and added, with 
a smile, “everything is different here, so 

“s well to leave Dungar likings at Dun- 





“Very sensible. Quite right,” said 
Lady Elton; and taking up a morning 
paper, she read aloud a short, crisp 
leader on the prospects of the French 
republic. Grace listened attentively, as 
she proved by some remarks, and then 
Lady Elton said, — 

“I am obliged to go out this morn- 
ing, dear; but I shall return to luncheon, 
and drive you home after ——” 

“ Then you do not want me to go out 
with you now?” asked Grace, smiling. 

“No,” replied Lady Elton, lookin 
sharply at her. “It is a secret expedi- 
tion ; Reshlies come® She hesitated, and 
closed her lips, as if to suppress unspoken 
words. 

“Oh, I do not mind, dear Lady Elton. 
It is always delightful to me to sit in your 
beautiful room and read.” 

“Very well. Why, Grace,” looking at 
the clock, “it is twenty minutes to eleven, 
and I have to go to Islington, an unex- 
plored northern region of which you are 
entirely ignorant. You will find all the 
magazines in my morning-room; so az 
revoir.” Lady Elton rose and went to 
dress. Grace sauntered into the study, 
and to the balcony, whence she returned, 
and throwing herself into a luxuriant 
chaise longue, took up one of the more 
learned periodicals, and tried to read a 
paper on “ Tree and Serpent Worship.” 
Presently Lady Elton looked in, with her 
bonnet and lace cloak on: “I am going, 
but shall not be long.” 

Grace blew her a kiss, and then set- 
tled herself to think. All was still — 
not silent —for an under-current of tone, 
the roar of the everlasting ebb and flow 
of London’s mighty human tide, stirred 
the air; but it was subdued and sooth- 
ing. 

Tunes had certainly not slept well. 
She had fought a good fight in the 
silent night-watches. She had under- 
stood Max, when after his slight, seem- 
ingly irrepressible betrayal of tender- 
ness, he had handed her over to 
another, rather than curtail by five min- 
utes the time he intended for a fresh 
scene of pleasure, and probably for Lady 
Mary. She must never delude herself 
again; Max Frere was possessed of 
some talisman, against which her simple 
charms were powerless. She must put 
him away out of her life — away back with 
other sweet and precious things for mem- 
ory to embalm, but which could breathe, 
and move, and live again—never more. 
She did not feel angry, or indignant, or 
disdainful; only utterly disenchanted, as 
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though a strong light had been held 
aganst some dissolving view, and shown 
the meagre crooked lines, the paltry ugli- 
ness, which lurked beneath the grace and 
beauty of the ostensible picture. She 
was not bitter: reasons of which she 
knew nothing might influence Max. But 
be they what they might, Ze must from 
henceforth cease to exist for her. Love 
— sweet, sunny, youthful love —had fled 
from her; she could not conceive its ever 
springing to life again. But she had her 
home dear ones to think of, and care for; 
she would live for them, work for them, 
be their guardian, and 

“ If you please, ’m, would you see Mr. 
Darnell?” said the pliant Luigi, who had 
entered unperceived, and now offered a 
card upon a salver. 

“ Mr. Darnell!” said Grace, a little be- 
wildered. “ Does he know Lady Elton is 
out?” 

“He does, but asked if mademoiselle 
would receive i 

“ Oh yes, of course,” she returned. 

And thereupon enter Darnell, in most 
accurate morning costume, with a moss- 
rose in his button-hole. He looked ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable, and grasped the 
hand offered him by Grace, with painful 
energy. 

“J am sorry Lady Elton is out,” said 
Grace with much composure, and motion- 
ing him to sit down while she took her 
place on a sofa. 

“Oh — Lady Elton! I did not want to 
see her —a—TI hope you are all right 
after the ball, Miss Frere?” 

“Quite well, thank you. It was very 
nice! I never saw anything so beautiful 
before.” 

“You will see many a better one, I 
dare say,” said Darnell, recovering him- 
self a little. “But do you know, Miss 
Frere, you are not looking all right by 
any means. I suppose it is rather cool to 
tell you so; but — but —I care too much 
not to say what I think.” 

“Then do not care so much, and say 
pretty things!” cried Grace, laughing, 
and a little puzzled by his tone. 

“I can’t help it, you see,” returned 
Darnell; and a pause ensued, during 
which he rapped his teeth reflectively 
with the top of his cane. “Don’t you 
think Max Frere an intrusive duffer?” 
he exclaimed at last, “coming after us in 
that way into the conservatory?” 

“No, I do not; he wanted to dance 
with me, and he dances very well.” 

“ But,” cried Darnell, drawing closer to 
her, with a certain desperate resolve in 
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his air, “ Z wanted to say something very 
particular to you—very particular in- 
deed.” 

“Did you?” said Grace, alarmed, a 
faint light beginning to dawn upon her, 
and suggesting the prudence of running 
away. 

“Yes, indeed I did — something very 
important to myself, at any rate; and [ 
fancy, Miss Frere, you know what it is. 
You must see — you must understand 
that I— that I — have formed a very 
great attachment to you—in short, am 
over head and ears in love — there! it is 
quite a relief to get it off my mind.” 

An appalling silence. Grace looked 
gravely at him out of her great, serious 
eyes, her clasped hands falling in her lap 
with a despairing gesture. 

“TI wish you would say something,” 
urged poor Darnell. “You see I am 
quite my own master, and whatever my 
uncle may think, he cannot take away my 
share of the business; and that’s not bad. 
Besides, at his age, it is not likely he 
would alter his will, though he does want 
me to marry moneyor rank. J don’t care 
the snuff of a candle, if you don’t.” 

Grace, a little dazed by the suddenness 
of this speech, and also puzzled by its in- 
coherent rapidity, did not at once reply. 

“Do speak to me,” repeated Darnell 
imploringly. 

“But I don’t know what to say,” she 
returned, taking the first words that came ; 
“1 am so astonished!” 

“Come now,” cried Darnell. who hav- 
ing broken the ice, was braver than he 
had himself anticipated. “You don’t 
mean to say you did not see I intended 
to propose for you?” 

“I saw nothing of the kind. 
thought about it.” 

“Then you don’t care a straw for me, 
or you would!” said he, in a tone of mor- 
tification which touched her. 

“Indeed I do! I like you very much. 
We all like you; and it is very good of 
you to care for me” — the color began to 
rise in her cheek—“ very, very good; 
but — Mr. Darnell, I don’t think [ am at 
all in love with you.” 

“Oh! if you are not sure about it, it’s 
not so bad. I protest I have love enough 
for two, if you’ll only venture ; that is, try 
me — you know what I mean.” 

“Ah, Mr. Darnell, there is no ‘trying’ 
in marriage —it is for always; and how 
can you wish to marry a person you know 
so little about? I might not be a bit what 
you would like when you know better —” 

* Nonsense!” cried Darnell; “1 never 


I never 
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loved any one before —I mean so much. 
I have never been able to get you out of 
my head since the day I met you in the 
so ashamed 
? 


Park; yet I have always been 
of having spoken to you ——’ 

“Oh, indeed!” Grace tried to interrupt 
him, but he rushed on with his self-im- 
posed exculpation. 

“T am quite sure it gave you a wrong 
impression of me. You think I am fast, 
and I can tell you I ama saint compared 
to other fellows: your cousin Max Frere, 
for instance. If 1 had a home and a wife 
I loved, you’d see how I would stick to 
it. It’s hard lines if all the comfort and 
style I could give her, can’t get me the 
woman I want.” 

The thought was vulgar, but the emo- 
tion which made his voice husky was real. 

“Indeed, Iam sure you are good and 
nice,” cried Grace, greatly touched, and 
giving him her hand with friendly frank- 
ness. “It grieves me to—to pain you, 
but I must tell you the truth. Besides, 
with my dear mother, and Mab, and Ran- 
dal too, to take care of, 1 do not see how 
I could marry any one.” 

“Oh, for that matter,” said Darnell, 
holding her hand tight in both of his, 
“your brother is in a fair way to get on; 
and —and as you are not as rich as you 
ought to be, perhaps Mrs. Frere will do 
better with one less on her hands.” 

“My mother do better without me? 
That is all you know. Pray, let my hand 
go; you hurt me.” 

“1 tell you what, Miss Frere,” ex- 
claimed Darnell, brightening, for he had 
been terribly cast down by this persistent 
refusal, “just take time, and think about 
it; that is, if—if there isn’t any other 
fellow. Oh, Miss Frere, don’t say you 
care about any other fellow!” 

“No,” said Grace firmly, though she 
turned a little pale, and she believed she 
spoke truth, so disenchanted had she felt 
that morning. 

“That’s right. Now I won’t give up 
hope. So you'll promise me to think 
about it—eh, Miss Frere? A young 
lady is none the worse for knowing her 
own value. But remember, I do not take 
‘no’ for an answer this time.” 

“T think you had better, Mr. Darnell. 
I am quite sure it would be better for me 
not to marry, and eg 

** Now don’t, Miss Frere—don’t. You 
take time to consider. Talk to Lady El- 
ton, she is a good friend of mine. Let 
me come and see you now and then, and 
—and you will find I am not such a bad 
fellow.’ 
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“Very well,” returned Grace incau- 
tiously, growing anxious to get rid of him. 
“ But I don’t think it will be. any use; 
and then, perhaps, you may think better 
of it too.” 

This was added with a sweet, arch 
smile and little friendly nod which seemed 
to poor Darnell distractingly charming, 
but which to a more experienced man 
would have been infinitely discouraging. 
* “T suppose I ought to go,” said Dar- 
nell, with a longing look at his inamo- 
rata. 

“ Yes, I think so,” returned Grace, with 
terrible frankness. 

“You are very cruel, Miss Frere.” 

“Oh, don’t talk in that way, Mr. Dar- 
nell; let us be friends, at all events.” 

“ Certainly ! till—till we are something 
else,” exclaimed Darnell, quite proud of 
this happy hit. 

“Good morning,” said Grace, rising. 

“Good morning. Do you return to 
Albert Crescent to-day?” 

“Yes.” 

“* May I come and see you to-morrow?” 

“No, no; the day after, if you like.” 

“If I like! Well, good-bye for the 
present.” 

At last she was rid of him; and strange 
to say, for the half-hour that intervened 
before Lady Elton’s return, she scarce 
gave him a thought. She sat as in a 
dream, and lived over again her whole 
life—her childish days in France, her 
early girlhood in Ireland; she thought 
deeply of their position in London, of 
their gloomy future, of how they were to 
exist on an income which, even in their 
present narrow mode of life, was decid- 
edly deficient; of Mab’s extraordinary 
ignorance; of the necessity of doing 
more for that child than she had hitherto 
done. 

In the midst of these sweet and bitter 
reflections, Lady Elton returned; and 
then they were summoned to an early 
luncheon, as Grace was anxious to return 
home. 

Lady Elton was unusually silent during 
the repast, occasionally looking at Grace 
with inquiring eyes. 

When Luigi had placed the sweets be- 
fore his mistress and departed, Grace 
began, with much composure, — 

“Mr. Darnell called while you were 
out, Lady Elton.” 

“Yes; and what then?” 

“Well, you will hardly believe it — he 
asked me to marry him.” 

“Yes, I quite believe it; I have ex- 
pected this ¢claircissement.” 
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“Have you?” cried Grace, opening 
her eyes. ‘“ You know everything.” 

“T certainly know more than you do; 
but, Grace, I cannot believe that you 
would have been so blind to what was 
coming if your heart had not been filled 
with a dominant feeling for another.” 

Grace blushed crimson, and her brows 
contracted. 

“ There,” continued Lady Elton, “I do 
not want to force any confidence; but of 
this I am certain, that a better and more 
disinterested offer could not be made to 
any girl. Pray, what was your answer?” 

“] told him I did not love him, and did 
not want to marry any one.” 

“ That would be all right enough if you 
were independent. But how do you pro- 
pose to solve the problem of existence? 
Why, child, it is the choice, not only be- 
tween bread and water and pdté de Péri- 
gord, but between the sordidness of mis- 
erable, shabby, everyday penury, and the 
ease and refinement and beauty which 
wealth can purchase! Poverty grows 
more and more of an evil as the world 
advances.” 

“For all that, I do not think I could 
marry Mr. Darnell.” 

“Tell me how you parted,” said Lady 
Elton, as if forcing herself to be patient. 

“Oh! we agreed to be very good friends, 
and I promised to think it over— not 
that it will be much use —and he said he 
would come and see us.” 

“ Ah, that is not so bad! Of course, 
Grace, ignorant as you are of the world, 
you must be aware that Ber have com- 
mitted yourself to a good deal.” 

“Have 1?” cried Grace, alarmed. “At 
any rate, I have not promised to marry 
him!” ° 

“No— but you-——” Lady Elton 
checked herself; second thoughts are 
best. Perhaps it would be wiser to let 
her young favorite drift unconsciously to 
the consummation for which she so de- 
voutly wished. 

“You see I was sorry for him. He is 
so kind, and seemed so cut up, that I 
would have said nearly anything to com- 
fort him; but I told him it was no use.” 

“«¢ She who deliberates is lost,’ ”’ quoted 
Lady Elton, with a smile. “ Believe me, 
Darnell could pick and choose in many 
very good families.” 

“Then it was very stupid of him to 
want me, of whom he knows so little.’’ 


“ Curious fool, be still ! 
Is human love the growth of human will?” 


“ Your 


returned Lady Elton, laughing. 
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mother will be quite interested in your 
first conquest.” 

“Oh, dear Lady Elton,” cried Grace 
earnestly, “do not say anything to her; 
she cannot help talking, and then Mab 
gets to know everything. We never have 
such a thing as a secret among us, and 
Mab would ask the most dreadful ques- 
tions.” 

“TI think you might trust your mother 
in this, Grace, and I think you must. 
This is a very serious matter. You can- 
not keep poor Darnell in uncertainty on 
so vital a question.” 

“1 do not wish todo so,” replied Grace, 
in a low but resolute voice. “I wanted 
him to accept my decision to-day.” 

“Well, well! do not let us quarrel, 
dear; though I confess I am greatly in 
favor of your accepting so excellent an 
offer, and indeed every one would think 
with me. Max Frere was saying to me 
only last night, how nice it wouid be if 
you married Darnell, or something to that 
effect.” 

“Max!” escaped from Grace’s lips 
unconsciously, as she remembered how 
suddenly he had consigned her to Dar- 
nell’s care, and left her the night before; 
but she forced herself to say meditatively, 
in a tone that Lady Elton quite misunder- 
stood, “ Yes, I suppose it would be a very 
good marriage.” 


From Temple Bar. 
A SUNDAY AT LEKSAND. 


FALUN, the great mining centre and 
chief town of the district, is the best 
starting-point for an excursion into the in- 
terior of Dalarne. Falun may be reached 
from Upsala, or any of the steamers re- 
turning from the north will land you at 
Gefle, whence you can take the train at 
three o’clock in the afternoon and be 
deposited at Falun at seven in the even- 
ing. Returning from Herndsand — this 
latter route was most convenient to us — 
we spent the night at Falun, and by six 
o’clock the following morning were ex 
route for Borlange. Wherever it may be, 
out of the beaten track of travel, one is 
prepared to put up with a certain amount 
of inconvenience, but in few countries is 
it so necessary to lay in such a tremen- 
dous stock of patience as is here required 
to hold out against the innumerable small 
difficulties which beset a little journey of 
perhaps twenty miles. Boats, trains, 
omnibuses, are most cleverly arranged so 
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that no one shall fit in with the other. 
The day seems spent in waiting to go on. 
You have to rise at five to reach a place 
by seven, from which nothing starts until 
ten, twelve, or, I have known it, three in 
the afternoon. Happy are pa if you 
have managed to get a cup of coffee be- 
fore leaving your hotel, for you will find 
nothing to eat on the road, and will proba- 
bly feel as injured and hungry as we did 
when, after a journey made in three stages 
by rail, road, and river, we reached at one 
o'clock the little steamer which was to 
carry us on without more change to the 
end of the day’s journey. “Give us 
something to eat,” was the cry as, guided 
by a certain savory smell, we burst into 
the tiny dining saloon. “ Dinner will be 
ready in a quarter of an hour,” said the 
cook hastily, bidding her assistant to put 
out the smdrgasbord so that we might 
have something to occupy ourselves with 
during the delay, and quickening her 
movements as she saw the fierce attack 
we made upon the cheese, herrings, and a 
sort of egg salad with which, and a glass 
of raw spirit, itis the fashion to preface 
each meal. Fora good half-hour, at least, 
silence reigned in that cabin, and then, 
finding we had come to the end of the 


menu, we assented to a proposal that we 
should go on deck and look about us. 
Our destination was Mora, the most dis- 
tant of three large parishes, which sur- 
round the lake Siljan, called in the 


country the “eye of Dalarne.” To reach 
Lake Siljan, the Innsjén Lake must be 
crossed, and it was on the Innsjén Lake 
we were now starting. All around us — 
and the air was so clear that you could 
see for many miles distant — the country 
was cultivated; small fields of grain, 
edivided by rows of low trees, encircled 
little hamlets, and we made frequent 
stoppages to land some of our passengers, 
who were returning to their homes. 
Most of the young women about this 
district leave their native villages at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and hire them- 
selves out at Stockholm, or some of the 
larger towns, as domestic servants, labor- 
ers, and gardeners. Judging from those 
who were bearing us company, they are 
wonderfully hardy and robust. Most of 
them had started from Falun by the train 
we had come by —they had walked where 
we had driven, encumbered by such em- 
barrassing impedimenta as a_ tied-up 
feather-bed and a tolerably-sized kettle, 
two wooden chairs, a tub, and a bird- 
cage. The midday sun was shining 
brightly, the road dusty, and without 
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shade ; their refreshments — that is when 
they carried any, and those who did so 
were certainly the exceptions to the rule 
of fasting on a journey —consisted of 
sour, green apples as hard as bullets, and 
some pieces of fadbréd. But on board 
they chattered away like a flock of mag- 
pies, and each one who left shouldered 
her burden and set off at as brisk a pace 
as if this was her first start. 

Up to five o’clock the day continued 
warm and sunny, but, shortly after leav- 
ing Leksand, wr ae the centre of Lake 
Siljan, one of those sudden storms which 
agitate all lake districts overtook us, giv- 
ing us a taste of the extreme danger to 
which, as the captain told us, the smaller 
boats are often exposed. Torrents of 
rain, driven against us by fierce gusts of 
wind, sent us down to find shelter in the 
cabin, from which we did not emerge un- 
til the hotel of Mora was visible at the 
end of the pier before us. There we 
found comforts we had not ventured to 
anticipate: clean beds, a good sitting- 
room, and excellent fare —hot meat, hot 
fish, and oh, rarity, fresh eggs! nothing 
very luxurious, except you have lived for 
a week on cold boiled pike or eels, dried 
reindeer, and eggs with a flavor. We had 
followed the advice to take tinned meats 
with us, but, unluckily, had left these 
purchases to be made in Stockholm ; and, 
strangely enough, nothing was to be got 
there but Australian beef, lobster, and 
salmon. Of the latter we concluded we 
should get plenty fresh; of the former, 
after one trial, we were self-sacrificing 
enough to give the remainder away. 

So notwithstanding that the rain con- 
tinued falling in a steady downpour, and 
everybody about tried, by way of making 
us cheerful, to assure us that the weather 
had at last broken up, and we should have 
no more summer, the happy state of mind 
produced by that plentifully-spread board 
never deserted us. One after the other 
we peeped out of the window, each to 
discover his or her particular reason for 
feeling secure that the rain would not 
last — the morrow would prove fine — and 
hurrah! next morning it was the sun that 
awakened us, and didn’t we say so all 
along, and hadn’t every one of us known 
it from the first? It was hard, indeed, if 
we couldn’t tell all about what rain meant 
to do: being English we really might get 
credit for that much at least. 

So after breakfast off we went to enjoy 
a pleasant day in rambling over the 
ground, hallowed to the Swedes by its 
associations with their famous hero, Gus- 
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tavus Vasa, and very creditable to each 
of us was the amount of historic enthusi- 
asm we tried to get up, making believe 
that we were not greatly disappointed 
that the costume we had come all this 
way to see was nowhere to be seen, and 
affecting to still put faith in the assur- 
ance, repeated by every Swede we spoke 
to, that after a Sunday at Leksand we 
should allow we were repaid for taking 
the journey. This was Friday; at six 
o'clock the following morning the little 
steamer was to convey us back to the 
south-east point of the Siljan Lake, on 
which stands Leksand, and at the ap- 
pointed time we bade farewell to Mora, 
and at twelve o’clock we and our posses- 
sions were deposited in the porch of the 
inn of Leksand, while the boy, who had 
conducted us there from the steamer, 
went in search of the landlady. 

Good motherly soul! As she hurried 
smilingly towards us, little did she guess 
what a blow was dealt us by her respecta- 
ble alpaca gown, and her cap, be-bowed 
with pink ribbons ; and oh, ye picturesque 
powers ! here come her daughters behind 
her, one in a polonaise, and the other 
with a Gainsborough fringe and a pigtail. 
“ Has the steamer gone?” Yes. Through 
the trees— great mountain ashes, one 
blaze of crimson berries — we catch sight 
of the curled smoke of the departing 
vessel. We must, therefore, remain. 
Well, let us make the best of it. Follow 
the landlady and look at the rooms she 
has to give us. The accommodation is 
good enough; she promises to give us 
dinner, and away we go to make a survey 
of the place, our fainting spirits drooping 
lower yet as one woman after another 
passes by, each dressed in the stuff petti- 
coat and loose jacket with which all over 
the Continent one is familiar. 

Having exhausted our history at Mora, 
we had here to fall back at Leksand on 
the domestic manufactures of the coun- 
try: linen, striped cloth, and woollen 
homespun. Well, couldn’t we get some 
hand-woven linen? or one of the aprons 
we had been told of? Suppose we made 
some inquiries at the telegraph office, in 
front of which our good genius had ar- 
ranged we should stand hesitating. 

The question we asked — put in very 
shaky Swedish — was answered by one of 
those kindly-looking women, whose faces 
beam with good-nature. Seeing usa little 
puzzled by her reply — for Swedish is 
easier to speak than to understand — she 
repeated the words in German and then 
in English. Here was a relief, some one 
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found to whom we could confide our 
dashed hopes and fears, and who in less 
time than I take to write it had placed 
herself entirely at our service. 

Under her guidance we made a round 
of the cottages in which the best work 
was produced, and had opportunities of 
seeing the every-day life of the people 
who live in them. A word to be left with 
the baker showed us the women, ina 
room little better than a barn, rolling out 
sheets of rye dough which they would 
turn into those palette-shaped biscuits, 
with a hole at the end for the stick to go 
through, on which they are thickly strung 
and hung in rows across the ceilings. 
Another stoppage ended in the purchase 
of some linen, and farther on we suc- 
ceeded in persuading a woman to part 
with a newly-finished apron-piece. Even 
with our kind guide’s introduction it was 
a difficult matter to induce these people 
to sell their handiwork. Little money 
passes between them, but a system of 
exchange is maintained which made it 
appear doubtful whether if the spinner 
yielded to us the apron its expectant 
owner might not withhold the supply of 
bread, milk, or whatever was to be given 
in its stead. But finally the sight of the 
silver, with an extra piece dropped in, 
carried the day — and no wonder, seeing 
how many necessities they stood actually 
in need of. Scantily clothed, nothing but 
the unboarded ground to put their naked 
feet upon, with a pinched look which 
tells of hard fare and constant labor, 
these women seem withered in the prime 
of life, and old in face while still young 
in years. Happily there are many excep- 
tions in peasants who possess enough to 
make us hold them as small farmers, 
who can afford to live plentifully, spare 
their women from toil, and permit them- 
selves merry-making when they have a 
mind for it. 

Cheered by the assurance that on the 
morrow we should not be disappointed in 
seeing the costume which, though laid 
aside during the week for the greater 
ease in work, is still strictly held to on 
Sundays and holidays by the Leksanders, 
Rattvikers, and all the people of the ham- 
lets round, we went off to bed early, so 
that we might be up betimes, ready to see 
the boats land, and the congregation as- 
semble. Although the service did not 
commence until ten, they began by nine 
o’clock to take possession of the wooden 
benches which are placed at easy distances 
on each side of the long avenue of splen- 
did limes which leads to the graveyard, 
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in the centre of which stands the church, 
capable of holding over fifteen hundred 
people, and at no very distant time the 
only church provided for the inhabitants 
of the numerous hamlets which surround 
the large parish of Leksand. At pres- 
ent, there is sufficient accommodation for 
it not to be absolutely necessary, unless 
in cases of baptisms, marriages, and fu- 
nerals, to come so far, a circumstance 
which has ina certain measure affected 
the former show of boats. On the Sun- 
day morning we were there, in addition 
to several small boats, there were only 
two of the important flat-bottom ones, 
capable of seating sixteen or eighteen 
rowers — always a mixed crew of men 
and women —and carrying an innumera- 
ble number of passengers. Not waiting 
to see all these people land, we hurried 
back towards the church, the avenue to 
which now literally swarmed with men, 
women, and children, producing an effect 
which it had never been our chance be- 
fore to witness. Every person among 
them wore the national costume, which, 
with some variation of cap among the 
women, is in this district almost identical. 
Singly, or in twos and threes, the dress 
does not strike one as very remarkable, 
but massed together they looked like an 
assemblage of gay-plumaged birds, the 
children, passing for canaries, altogether 
in yellow, a color which up to the age of 
ten custom obliges them to wear; the 
women, with stuff petticoats, bright-col- 
ored aprons, gaily flowered bodices, and, 
in the case of the single ones, caps to 
match. When they marry these are 
changed for white caps, but the shape is 
the same, fitting close round the face and 
hiding the hair. The men, as a rule tall 
and slim, wear their fair, straight hair 
long, falling round the high, clerically-cut 
collar of a black coat which reaches to 
the heels, and almost hides the leather 
knee-breeches and thick, white, woollen 
stockings. In some cases a twist of the 
body revealed a gaudy waistcoat, or neck- 
erchief, but the greater number seemed 
to favor a more sombre taste, which, as a 
gradual division of the sexes began to 
take place, struck us as very apparent. 
The cause of this movement was the ap- 
proaching train of funerals; four coffins 
came in sight, each one in turn producing 
its separate thrill of sorrow and surprise. 
Intimately related and connected — for a 
marriage except between those of the 
same parish is not favorably viewed — 
intercourse is so difficult to maintain, that 
until the mourners are seen the death of 





perhaps some dear friend or relative has 
not been heard of. All the way along 
sentences were exchanged, hands clasped, 
tears dashed away from eyes that for an 
instant brimmed over, to return the next 
to the stolid expression which the solem- 
nity of the occasion seemed to demand. 
We only waited for the last group, a man 
with a tiny black box under his arm fol- 
lowed by a woman and a child, to arrive, 
then the several processions headed by 
the pastor formed themselves into order 
and proceeded to a distant part of the 
churchyard, where an immense pit had 
been y into which we heard with a 
shiver all the coffins were to be placed. 
The sexton told us it was the custom 
here, and from the few graves we saw I 
suppose in other parts as well, to dig a 
deep, broad opening into which all to be 
buried are placed; when it is full, sods 
are planted, and the spot remains unmo- 
lested until by lapse of time its shelter is 
again needed. 

The whole of the crowd had swarmed 
after the funeral train and were now col- 
lected round and about the yawning gulf 
below. There was a minute’s pause for 
silence to fall, and then a hymn was com- 
menced, during the singing of which the 
sexton brought forward a square bucket 
full of earth, a shovelful of which the 
pastor placed on each coffin, repeating as 
he did so a short prayer. The coffins 
were then lowered, three being laid side 
by side. As one by one they were dropped 
into their place, a movement of the crowd 
would let a few sorrowful women come 
forward, stand for a moment gazing down 
and then withdraw to give the next their 
place. All being completed, the pastor 
repeated another prayer, stood for a few 
moments in silent meditation, and then 
turned away followed by the congregation, 
who began at once taking their seats in 
the church, an enormous edifice, barren 
of decoration, filled with long wooden 
pews, every seat in them occupied — the 
galleries crowded, the aisles blocked. 
The churchyard seemed for the time to 
be given over to the children, and the 
queer little yellow folk ran about watched 
over by a few aged crones, who, with a 
colony of babies, basked in the very eye 
of the sun. For a time we bore them 
company, and then, attracted by noting 
that an increasing number of persons 
were sneaking past the church, and then 
hurrying at top speed along a path which 
led down to the river, we decided upon 
following their footsteps, and by so doing 
were brought into the midst of a scene 
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the cause of which at first gave us great 
perplexity. A number of boats of differ- 
ent sizes were moored as near as they 
could be got to a pinnacled rock, from 
which, to a very noisy-mannered audi- 
ence, a middle-aged peasant was deliver- 
ing a much emphasized address, in which 
the names America and England were for 
us conspicuous. Very scanty attention 
was being paid to his eloquence, the great 
desire being to obtain a good view of 
some sight which was expected to take 
place, and which proved to be some adult 
baptisms, the curiosity to witness which 
had drawn together some four or five 
hundred people, who climbed into trees, 
hung to branches, mounted on each 
other’s shoulders, pushed and struggled 
with the double purpose of getting a good 
view of the dipping, and being in a favor- 
able position to cut off the too hasty re- 
treat it was foreseen the neophytes might 
make towards the bushes where their 
dressing took place. 

We waited to see the foremost of the 
small band plunged backward into the 
water and then, with the tremendous 
shouts which greeted his dripping reap- 
pearance ringing in our ears, made our 
way back to the church. By this time 
the congregation had been dismissed and 
the village was astir with the bustle of 
departure. Horses were being got ready, 
gigs — mere sledges upon wheels — 
packed with the wealthier portion of those 
who had come from a distance. Parties 
were pairing off to walk in company to 
that faraway home which many had left 
as early as four o’clock that morning. 
An hour hence, and save that the few in- 
habitants wore their holiday dress, the 
every-day stagnation of Leksand had again 
settled down upon it. Yet, short as our 
opportunity had been, we were full of con- 
gratulations that it had been afforded us, 
and unanimously gave a vote of thanks to 
the master-spirit who had guided us here. 

From those we got into conversation 
with, we learned that the right time fora 
visit here is from Midsummer Day until 
after the Sunday following it. At this 
season the weddings take place, twenty 
to thirty couples often being married at 
the same time. On Midsummer Day the 
maypole is raised, decked with garlands, 
se streamers, whose faded remnants 
still fluttered on its tall top; dancing, 
games, wrestling, feats of strength, make 
up the day’s amusement; everybody is 
dressed in his best, and the inhabitants 
round and about the whole lake unite in 
making a common festival. “ Those who 





wish to make pictures should come here 
then,” said our informant, and, judging 
from what we had seen, to artists in 
search of fresh material, no better advice 
could be given. During that short morn- 
ing, regret that neither one of us could 
handle brush or pencil had called forth 
sighs enough to turn a windmill, for no 
matter in which direction our eyes turned 
there the subject for a picture seemed to 
present itself, The funeral processions, 
arranging the sprigs of box over the cof- 
fins — that last look which, in full gaze of 
the crowd, the one privileged mourner is 
permitted to fling into the grave, each was 
a study; in contrast to which came smil- 
ing old age, happy fathers and mothers, 
surrounded by their quaint, yellow-dressed 
children, youths and maidens stopping to 
hear and to tell the old, old story. 

“We would not have missed it for any- 
thing,” we said as we went jolting out of 
Leksand in the most extraordinary con- 
——— fate ever permitted should be 
called a carriage; and that, after driving 
in that shandrydan for thirty miles, at 
eleven o’clock at night, when with not a 
sound bone in our bodies, we reached 
Falun, we were able to gasp out an echo 
of the same sentiment, must be accepted 
as a test that we at least had enjoyed our 
Sunday at Leksand. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE COURT OF HANOVER. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOME CHAPTERS OF 
SECRET HISTORY, 


In the beginning of October, 1859, I 
entered the service of the king of Han- 
over as assessor to the Landdrostei gov- 
ernment (local) at Hanover. The Land- 
drost von Biilow, who is long since dead, 
will ever be remembered by me as a skil- 
ful and far-seeing administrator, and as 
one of the most lovable of official chiefs. 

On my entrance into the Hanoverian 
service action had already been taken in 
regard to press affairs, and I was spe- 
cially commissioned to do that work in 
addition to my immediate duties under 
the minister Von Borries. Moreover, the 
general purpose of my engagement at the 
Landdrostei was to make me practically 
acquainted with the whole organization of 
the Hanoverian administrative system. 
My entire official position, accordingly, 
was a somewhat difficult one. 

In order to make the condition of mat- 
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ters intelligible, it is necessary first to 
describe and characterize the persons who 
were then the most influential actors in 
public life. 

King George V., that much attacked, 
much mistaken, and even intentionally 
traduced prince, was one of the most 
peculiar characters that were ever called 
to filla placein history. In the first place, 
a very special cast was given to his char- 
acter by a corporeal cause — viz., his 
blindness. George V. had injured one of 
his eyes when a boy. Its power of vision 
was lost, and the other eye became sym- 
pathetically affected and grew worse and 
worse. As he grew up to be a youth, the 
celebrated Grafe, the father of the still 
more celebrated son, treated him, and 
during an operation at Herrenhausen, in 
1840, cut the optic nerve right through by 
an accidental but irretrievable slip of the 
hand. Grife died of despair in a tragical 
manner after his return from Hanover: 
the crown prince remained sunk in im- 
penetrable night. He gradually attained 
the serene calm which is so often found 
with the blind; but the terrible stroke 
which thus took from him the vision of 
the bright world, the sight of wife and 
children, left permanent traces deeply en- 
graved in his whole being. He refrained, 
however, from all repining; on the con- 
trary, he came to cherish a remarkabl 
firm belief in God’s guidance. This child- 
like confidence, free as it always was 
from every tinge of pietism and bigotry, 
was at once elevating and touching. I 
remember one day in Norderney, when 
working with the king in his room, that 
he sent me to search fora paper which 
was in my house. After some little time 
I returned and entered the room, as was 
the custom in such cases, without an- 
nouncement. The king was on his knees 
beside the sofa he had been sitting on, 
and, with his head resting on his folded 
hands, and his blind eyes turned upwards, 
was so deeply sunk in prayer that he did 
not hear my entrance. I withdrew softly 
and came back again after a longer inter- 
val, when I found him sitting on the sofa, 
his whole countenance beaming with calm 
joy. But 1 confess that tears rose to my 
own eyes. 

Here let me say that his authority and 
his kingly dignity were articles of faith 
with him. The more firmly he was con- 
vinced that God himself gave every man 
his place in life, and the more he strove, 
in earnest zeal and real self-renunciation, 
to fulfil all the duties of his royal office, 
the more jealously did he watch over the 
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least of his royal prerogatives, whether 
they concerned his independence towards 
foreign powers, or his supremacy over his 
own subjects at home. He was pecul- 
iarly suspicious towards his ministers, 
even when he valued and loved them per- 
sonally; because he dreaded, and had 
indeed often undergone, attacks upon his 
authority at their hands ; and he was per- 
haps more suspicious still towards the 
higher bureaucracy who, in Hanover as 
in other countries, were masters in the 
art of turning aside those commands of 
the king or his ministers which were in- 
convenient to them, and of causing affairs 
that displeased them futilely to run into 
sand. 

The king was educated while he still 
possessed his sight — otherwise he would 
never have been capable of governing at 
all; and he was educated in the grand 
ideas of a prince of the English empire. 
He had in his early youth seen Kin 
George IV., then the most brilliant nm 
powerful prince of Europe; he was him- 
self regarded by the political party of his 
father, the Duke of Cumberland, as the 
heir-presumptive to the English throne, 
for it was in contemplation among the 
Tories at that time to introduce the Salic 
Law by an act of Parliament, and there- 
by exclude Queen Victoria from the suc- 
cession. The king spoke German, En- 
glish, French, and Italian with purity and 
ease. With his extremely refined and 
cultured mind, and his exact acquaintance 
with history, he knew very well that he 
was ruler of a country of very small re- 
sources, and never even thought, as he 
was often accused, of wishing “to play 
the great power.” But of course in his 
monarchical prerogative he considered 
himself the equal of the first potentate in 
Europe; and he deemed the house of 
Guelph to be the noblest of all the reign- 
ing families of Europe,-—a view which, 
if we have respect t& the age of princely 
houses, is certainly bolas out by history. 

But pride in his own\rank and in the 
nobility of his house nevér prevented him 
from exhibiting the most amiable friendli- 
ness in personal intercourse. He was in 
the highest degree a gentleman. For ex- 
ample, he always had one of the windows 
of his room open, and the fire in his stove 
was little better than symbolical. But he 
never neglected to ask those who came to 
him for a conversation of any length if 
the room was not too cold for them. He 
sent me once from his cabinet to Minden, 
where my father-in-law was Prussian 
provincial councillor, in order to bring to 
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the latter on his birthday the Ernest- 
Augustus order. Another time he heard 
that my mother-in-law, an old, infirm, and 
then quite blind woman, was in Hanover ; 
he invited her, along with my wife, to a 
little dinner with his most intimate circle 
at Herrenhausen; and there gave his ser- 
vant orders to prepare my mother-in- 
law’s food just like his own, so that she 
might get it easily by feeling with the 
fork. Then after dinner he conducted 
her, along with my wife, into his cabinet. 
in order to show them the place where he 
worked with me, and that he might give 
them, as a souvenir of the spot, costly 
bracelets which he produced from his 
writing-table. I could mention many 
incidents of a similar nature in which he 
personally showed the most thoughtful 
and delicate solicitude in contributing to 
the pleasures of others. 

He never thought of concealing his 
blindness; he often used to declare that, 
of all the senses, the sense of sight is 
the most easily dispensed with, and he 
had a certain ambition to make his state- 
ment true in his own case. He was an 
excellent rider, and managed his horse 
perfectly. Of course he could not un- 
assisted keep the right road; the aide- 
de-camp riding by his side had to retain 
the king’s horse in the proper direction 
by means of a leading rein, which it was 
often difficult to do, for the king was a 
wild and bold rider, and frequently gave 
express instructions to choose paths over 
tolerably rough ground. Other blind men 
are wont to turn their ear towards those 
they speak with; but the king turned his 
eyes to every person he addressed, and 
he did so with perfect accuracy. At large 
meetings of the council, and even at the 
great board, as soon as he had once heard 
the voice of each he could conveniently fix 
the place where he sat. He had an as- 
tonishing faculty of determining the quar- 
ter of the compass in any place where he 
happened to be, and could tell quite cor- 
rectly which way was east and which 
west. I remember one day climbing a 
tower with him on a hill at Gosler, and he 
stood with his face to the north and then 
explained the whole prospect round the 
horizon, naming the various localities 
and hills without committing a single 
error. 

His English education gave him large 
and free ideas in every direction. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, the king was in 
a certain sense the most liberal-minded 
man in his country, in which so much 
stiff, firmly ingrown formalism, and such 
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inextinguishable caste spirit existed and 
still exists even with those who belong 
politically to the Liberal parties, and carry 
Liberal phrases intheir mouth. Of course 
he had no appreciation of parliamentar- 
ism; but that did not prevent him, in per- 
sonal intercourse and in the discussions 
in his Cabinet, from listening to, respect- 
ing, and weighing every adverse opinion, 
even the flattest contradiction, in the 
most amiable manner. Nay, he even en- 
couraged this to be expressed if he ob- 
served any hesitation to express it. 

Along with these effects of his English 
education, the. king had much in him all 
through that was Prussian, in consequence 
of his long residence in Berlin, where his 
father, the Duke of Cumberland, lived 
before he ascended the throne, The 
king’s favorite reminiscences of his youth 
dated from that period. He was inex- 
haustible in his anecdotes of the old 
Prince Wittgenstein the chamberlain, of 
Count Neale, and many other personages 
of the old Berlin court; and he cherished 
a deep, almost devotional reverence for 
King Frederick William III. 

The king’s personal disposition towards 
Prussia was not, as was sometimes al- 
leged, entirely hostile. His view of Ger- 
man unity, starting from his monarchical 
prerogative and the absolute indepen- 
dence of his government, was a strictly 
federalistic one; and in this respect he 
was firmly convinced that Hanover, from 
its situation, its population, and its dy- 
nasty, might form the bond of under- 
standing between north and south Ger- 
many — between Austria and Prussia, 
He often used to say, “ We small States 
must always support the unity between 
the two great powers of the German Con- 
federation, for so long as they are at one, 
we are secure at home and abroad, and 
can peacefully and without distrust fol- 
low their combined lead; but if they are 
divided, then woe to Germany!” This 
conviction always gave the key to his 
leanings. He did not like Austria. Lit- 
tle tokens were often visible showing that 
the court of Vienna stood hard and fast 
on the standpoint of the old emperors 
towards the electors who were elevated 
into kings, and on this point the pride of 
the king was very sensitive. In a single 
word, George V. was “ every inch a king.” 
He was firm and proud towards the world, 
humble before God in whom he believed, 
and full of a warm feeling for another's 
sorrow. 

The ruling personage in the govern- 
ment at the time of my entrance into the 
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Hanoverian service was the minister of 
the interior, Herr von Borries. The king 
did not like him, and entertained, besides, 
a certain jealous distrust of him just be- 
cause he happened to bea minister. Herr 
von Borries had passed through the usual 
stages of the career of a Hanoverian 
functionary. He had studied at Gottin- 
gen, was judge at Delm, then member of 
the Aulic Council in Stade, and finally 
government councillor to the provincial 
government of Stade. In the year 1848 
he had inclined to the Liberal side, but, 
frightened by the course of events, he 
soon after connected himself with the 
strict Conservative party. Herr von Bor- 
ries was at this time fifty-eight years old ; 
little, spare, and angular in his figure. 
His dry, keen face was lit with dark, flash- 
ing eyes. kindling with fire and life. When 
he believed he was right he proceeded 
without thought of self, and with a firm- 
ness which sometimes hardened into the 
stiffest obstinacy; but his bitterest politi- 
cal opponents were never able to raise a 
breath of reproach against his character 
and private life. He possessed a clear, 
acute, and rapid mind, which could devote 
every hour of the day to the severest 
labor without fatigue; he suffered no in- 
dependence beside him, and his inex- 
haustible power of work led him to seek 
to do everything himself, by which he 
dissipated his activity very much upon 
trifles. He spread over the whole land a 
tight, bureaucratic net, which was as ob- 
jectionable to the old nobility of the coun- 
try as it was to the Liberal parties. 

In order perfectly to understand the 
circumstances of Hanover at that period, 
it must not be forgotten that for more 
than a century the sovereigns of the coun- 
try were not resident in it. The king 
lived in England, and, even when he had 
a Hanoverian minister at his court in 
London, the resident ministers in Hano- 
ver governed the kingdom almost without 
restraint. A kind of corps bureaucra- 
tigue had developed itself, which did the 
real work of government. Hence the 
residence of the king in the country, after 
the separation of the crown from En- 
gland, was inconvenient both to the no- 
bility and to the bureaucracy in Hanover. 
This was less striking under Ernest Au- 
gustus, because he, an old English grand 
seigneur, interfered very little. But when 
he was succeeded by George V., who de- 
voted his whole energy and attention to 
the business of government, and when a 
man of such eminent force and such per- 
sistent will as Herr von Borries stood at 


the head of the administration, then all 
those circles which had previously gov- 
erned the country were injured in a 
thousand interests, which they counted 
acquired rights. Two measures in par- 
ticular made Herr von Borries many ene- 
mies: the new organization of offices and 
the division of the domain lands of the 
crown. This latter measure, entirely un- 
assailable in principle, was practically 
carried out in such a manner as to excite 
much criticism. Herr von Borries had, 
at the time I entered the Hanoverian ser- 
vice, almost no downright friend in the 
whole kingdom. Jars frequently arose, 
which led, in many cases, to very strained 
relations. The king often used to say: 
“Borries would like to put me in a room 
of which he alone had the key; he de- 
sires to be a Richelieu, and forgets that I 
am not Louis XIII.” 

Herr von Borries wore almost always 
the minister’s blue interim coat with black 
collar; his toilette was not very elegant, 
and the manner in which he received vis- 
itors corresponded ill with the position of 
the most influential minister at a court of 
such great pomp as the Hanoverian. The 
visitor was often shown into a dark room. 
The minister would call out from a side 
room and ask him to wait a little; then 
he would appear, always in the blue inte- 
rim coat, with a little cap on his head, 
grey felt slippers on his feet, and a yel- 
low brass candlestick in his hand. He 
would set this candlestick on the table, 
and the conference would begin. It was 
often exactly in this way that the recep- 
tion was made when I brought strangers 
to him on important business. Of course 
one soon forgot the peculiarities of the 
minister’s manner in the excellence of 
his intellectual and acute conversation. 
These peculiarities were the occasion, 
however, of incessant sneers, especially 
among the Hanoverian nobles, who were 
very formal and stiff towards strangers, 
and of whom Count Platen considered 
himself the special representative in the 
ministry, without, however, really being 
so. 

Count von Platen-Hallermund, who was 
destined to play so fatal a part in the 
downfall of the Hanoverian kingdom, was 
then forty-six years old, but looked 
younger. He was in every respect, out- 
wardly and inwardly, almost the perfect 
opposite of Herr von Borries. His ex- 
ternal appearance was the model of fin- 
ished elegance; his face, with its care- 
fully-dressed black hair and its well- 
| trimmed black beard, had an air of nobility, 
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and could assume an expression of win- 
ning friendliness. He had an uncom- 
monly receptive mind, a power of acute 
apprehension, and a gift of keen observa- 
tion that often tempted him into malicious 
sarcasms. His culture was versatile but 
not very deep. He had been from early 
youth occupied in diplomacy at foreign 
embassies; and he had thus a larger 
horizon and a wider vision, without, how- 
ever, having any superior statesmanlike 
clearness or accuracy. He thought di- 
plomatic skill lay in moyens termes. To 
encounter obstacles boldly was impossi- 
ble to him. This was less due to a want 
of courage — for he was capable of chival- 
rous and high-minded action—than it 
was to his unusual receptivity of the views 
of others and to his absolute incapacity 
for fixing his own ideas. Count Platen 
was thoroughly Austrian in his leanings. 
Vienna society had received him with 
extreme empressement, and his favorite 
reminiscences were associated with that 
city. The count’s decided preference for 


Austria did not, however, prevent him 
from constantly maintaining good formal 
relations with Prussia, and in his desire 
to do this, he said much which subse- 
quently did not correspond with facts. 


Count Platen, who was proposed to the 
king for the office of foreign minister by 
Herr von Borries, became the opponent 
of the latter the moment the party of the 
nobility separated itself from him; the 
two departments of home and of foreign 
affairs accordingly stood like antipodes to 
one another; and this animosity spread 
itself down to the subaltern officials. 

The other ministers — Count Kiel- 
mannsegge, finance and trade; Herr von 
Bothmer, spiritual affairs ; and the hered- 
itary Landdrost von Bar, justice — had no 
higher aims than to be heads of depart- 
ments. The latter was the most absent- 
minded of men. 

A specially outstanding and remarkable 
person was Wermuth, the general direc- 
tor of police, a man of great activity and 
equally great ambition. He would some- 
what exaggerate the dangers of opposi- 
tion, by pointing to the previous Com- 
munistic conspiracies, in order thereby 
to create an impression of the necessity 
of police administration, and especially of 
his police administration. 

Standing farther behind the scenes, but 
yet at times exercising an important in- 
fluence, was State Councillor Zimmer- 
mann, originally a Gotha journalist, who 
had in earlier days made himself very 
useful during the controversies about the 
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constitution by working up questions of 
constitutional law for the Confederation, 
and had then stood in the closest relation 
with Herr von Borries. But on the breach 
between the latter and Count Platen he 
allied himself with the count, who got 
Zimmermann appointed resident minister 
at Hamburg. He had many connections 
with the press, and Herr von Borries was 
not wrong in guessing, as he frequently 
did, that he saw Zimmermann’s pen in the 
hostile articles of many of the great Ger- 
man papers. He was at this time fifty 
years old, with a fine and even feminine 
delicacy of build, and a pale, sickly face, 
brightened by the flashes of his keen, 
dark eyes. 

A person who must still be mentioned 
was Dr. Lex, privy cabinet councillor of 
the king; a little, feeble, dry man bodily, 
but of inexhaustible power of work and 
encyclopedic learning. He had been 
appointed by King Ernest Augustus tutor 
to the crown prince, and when King 
George succeeded to the throne he re- 
tained him as his private secretary, with 
the title of cabinet councillor. He had to 
be the king’s hand and eye; to read to 
him everything that came in, and to write 
everything the king dictated. He lived 
only for the king. He wasassilentas the 
grave. If one had wished to create a 
secretary for the blind king, he could have 
done nothing else but create Dr. Lex. 

The court, as such, was indifferent to 
politics. The king held with uncommon 
strictness by the rule that no one should 
speak with him about things that did not 
belong to his official duties. His three 
aides-de-camp — Count Wedel, captain of 
the cavalry, Major von Heimbruch, and 
Major von Kohlrausch — never ventured, 
without bringing upon themselves sharp 
repulses, to touch upon political topics in 
conversation with him, although the last 
was a friend of the king’s youth, who was 
thou’d by him, and treated with unbound- 
ed confidence. 

The queen, while exercising as she did 
so great an influence in family affairs and 
in purely court matters, never made any 
attempt to mix in political affairs proper. 
The most she ever did was to make per- 
sons she disliked feel her ill-will somewhat 
decidedly. Brought up at the little court 
of Altenburg, ceremony was a burden to 
her, and her aversion to it often led her 
into acts and into omissions which carried 
injurious consequences. Her aversion to 
all presentations was, perhaps, the reason 
why the Hanoverian court came so little 
into association with other courts; which 
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was especially to be lamented in respect 
to Berlin, for many misunderstandings 
might have been avoided or explained by 
personal meetings between supreme rulers 
who were so nearly related. The queen 
was happiest in the small family circle, 
with a few intimates; the life she would 
have liked best would, perhaps, have been 
that at a farm; she had without measure 
all the virtues of the wife and mother, 
but the exclusiveness of these was per- 
haps her defect. 

Confronting the government thus con- 
stituted stood the opposition, under the 
leadership of Herr von Bennigsen. He 
was originally driven into opposition 
through disappointed ambition. He was 
aman of great natural endowments, and 
of deep and well-grounded culture, and he 
had chosen his position with great skill. 
The Gotha idea was not popular in Han- 
over; Prussia was disliked by the whole 
people ; and the National Union would, 
perhaps, have obtained but few members 
in the kingdom of Hanover, had not Herr 
von Bennigsen been at the same time 
leader of the opposition against the gov- 
ernment, and had not Herr von Borries 
on that account taken up a personal an- 
tagonism to the Union. In fact, it may 
be said that while Herr von Bennigsen 
founded the National Union, it was Herr 
von Borries who established it in Han- 
over. Inaspecial bureaucratic rescript, 
the latter forbade all provincial authori- 
ties from committing any public works or 
business to members of the National 
Union. Nay, a special list was drawn up 
of the persons to be excluded in such 
cases. 

There existed a club which bore, for 
what reason I know not, the name of 
Lemforde, and which numbered among 
its members councillors of all the minis- 
terial departments. In it allthe measures 
and doings of thesgovernment were men- 
tioned, and discussed with the most un- 
reserved openness; so that hardly any 
secret which passed beyond the persons 
of the ministers themselves remained un- 
known for more than four-and-twenty 
hours. In this way Herr von Bennigsen 
learnt of the rescript just named, and of 
the prepared list, which quickly got the 
name of the “Black Book,” and the 
whole German press raised an immense 
outcry against it. This made an impres- 
sion even on the friends of the govern- 
ment, for the measure seemed, in the 
form in which it was issued, to be a kind 
of proscription which violated public opin- 
ion. Herr von Borries committed similar 
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mistakes in the sittings of the Chamber, in 
which he did much every day to strengthen 
the position of Herr von Bennigsen. 
Sometimes whole sittings were occupied 
with nothing but an oratorical duel be- 
tween Herr von Borries and Herr von 
Bennigsen. The former thought he won 
a great victory when he printed his 
speeches afterwards, without reflecting 
that the speeches of Herr von Bennigsen, 
which he had occasioned, were pushed 
into a much wider publicity. This made 
his opponent figure, in the eyes of the 
public, more and more as the equal of the 
king’s whole government, and a greater 
nimbus gathered round his person be- 
cause the other members of the oppo- 
sition were much his inferiors in mind, 
culture, and oratorical skill. 

Such was the situation of public life, 
and the position of the government of 
Hanover at home and abroad, when the 
task was given to me of organizing a sys- 
tematic representation of the otlacighes 
and measures of the government in the 
newspaper press. 

The condition of things which I found 
existing was an excessively primitive and 
almost comical one. The government 
possessed an official journal, the /Veue 
Hannoverische Zeitung, which published 
in its official section the notices of all the 
authorities, and in its unofficial section 
political articles and correspondence, 
which were written for it by order of the 
minister of the interior. The publisher 
received government printing to the ex- 
tent of ten thousand dollars annually, and 
all government servants were obliged to 
take in the journal, and all administrative 
authorities to insert their intimations in 
it. Herr von Borries permitted no other 
influence to interfere with the journal 
thus personally inspired through means 
of his subordinates, and the articles in it 
were couched exactly in the style of his 
own parliamentary speeches — argumen- 
tative, bitter, often irritating, but gen- 
erally somewhat stiff and tedious. All 
the other newspapers in the town of Han- 
over belonged to the opposition.’ At 
their head was the Zeiting fiir Nord- 
deutschland, edited by Dr. Eichholz, a 
highly honorable but deeply embittered 
enemy of the government. Then came 
the Hannoverische Courier, which much 
distinguished itself by its malicious but 
often piquant wit, and whose editor, 
Friederichs, had manifold opportunities, 
as member of the club Lem/drde, already 
mentioned, for framing criticisms of the 
indiscretions of the ministerial reporters. 
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The remaining journals in Hanover, the 
Tagespost and Tageblatt, as well as nearly 
all the daily and weekly papers in the 
provinces, printed the articles of the Ze7- 
tung fiir Norddeutschland, if not in form, 
at least in sense. The articles of the 
Neue Hannoverische Zeitung were thus 
but a solitary sound, like the voice of the 
preacher in the wilderness; while all 
round, down to the pettiest print of the 


’ smallest provincial town, the entire press 


and public opinion were ruled by the op- 
position. 

The whole foreign press was equally 
hostile, with the single exception of the 
Hamburgischen Correspondenten, with 
which Herr von Borries had formed a 
personal connection, —I know not when 
or how, —and which willingly accepted 
all the minister’s articles. The Han- 
overian government was the object of the 
hottest and bitterest attacks from the 
Gotha, as well as the general Liberal, 
standpoint. Moreover, our relations to 
Prussia were then as bad as possible. 

The first variance between the two 
counitres was occasioned by the provi- 
sional government of the new era, which 
wrote distinctly on its flag the Gotha idea 
of a federal State (Bundes-Staat) with 
Prussia at its head, and by the action of 
the National Union, which combined this 
idea in close association with its opposi- 
tion in domestic affairs. The two excited 
a profound public distrust, hinting, as 
they did even then, at possible annexa- 
tions, and pointing Germany to the exam- 
ple of Italy. 

Already in March, 1860, on the occasion 
of a debate in the Chamber on the union 
of the ministries of finance and of the 
royal house in the same hands, — which 
brought the administration of the crown 
lands and the State lands under the same 
chief, and which was regarded by the op- 
position as inadmissible, — Herr von Ben- 
nigsen took the opportunity to say that 
he could not understand how the govern- 
ment could have interfered with the rule 
of keeping the crown and State domains 
separate, unless they wished, in view of 
certain contingencies which might occur 
to the royal house in the event of Euro- 
pean troubles, to make preparations for 
the maintenance of a princely position. 
Such an expression, coming from the 
mouth of the leader of the opposition, 
made a great impression in court and 
government circles, and excited them ver 
profoundly against Prussia. The opposi- 
tion journals inflamed this feeling by their 
constant glorification of the State of Prus- 





sia, and by their indirect representation 
of a policy of annexation as a desirable 
goal. Herr von Borries, on the other 
hand, expressed his spite by throwing 
difficulties in the way of Prussia in cer- 
tain unimportant and, in themselves, in- 
different questions bearing upon general 
trade. This naturally embittered people 
in Berlin, and the relations between the 
two governments grew always more and 
more strained. 

In connection with the state of matters 
at that time, in which the first germ of the 
later catastrophe lay, I always recollect a 
saying of my honored friend, the court 
councillor Schneider. He came often to 
Hanover. Theking had known him from 
the time of his residence in Berlin, and 
was very gracious to him, remembering 
also with special kindness his sister (the 
wife of Schubert, the musical director), 
who when the king was a boy had, as the 
then celebrated singer Maschinka Schnei- 
der, been the first to sing the music of 
Weber in London, more especially the 
airs of the “Fre/schiitz,” and had charmed 
the court, society, and the general public 
of England. Schneider always lamented 
that the king never went to Berlin, and 
that thereby the two courts had got es- 
tranged from oneanother. “ People write 
and speak of annexation,” he said, “and 
I understand that that is disliked in Han- 
over and is especially painful tu the king; 
but why, then, do people in Hanover in- 
cessantly, and in such trifles, remind 
Prussia that they are a hindrance —re- 
mind her that the two halves of the State 
are separated? And if that is thought 
necessary for political reasons, why then 
neglect personal intercourse? No State 
in Germany places more political difficul- 
ties in the way of Prussia than Mecklen- 
burg; yet, however great may be the 
political differences that may occur, an 
annexation of Mecklenburg would be an 
impossibility.” The excellent, acute, and 
far-seeing Schneider was right, but all 
attempts to bring about a personal ap- 

roximation of the two courts remained 
ruitless. Once only did anything of the 
kind happen, and it had the most excellent 
effect. 

But besides these little bickerings, 
there were also more serious differences 
between Hanover and Prussia: the re- 
demption of the Stade impost; the Prus- 
sian proposals for a reform of the military 
constitution of the German Confedera- 
tion; and the question of the railway from 
Minden to Jadebusen, in which the Han- 
overian government refused the desire of 
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Prussia to carry that line through Hano- 
verian territory. And the king person- 
ally was set against Prussia, above all, by 
the resuscitation of the question of the 
Brunswick succession, which was then a 
subject of incessant public discussion in 
newspaper articles and pamphlets, whose 
origin was usually attributed to the Prus- 
sian government, or at least to Herr von 
Schleinitz. 

The Hanoverian government had thus 
to fight in the press not only with almost 
all the papers, great and small, of its own 
country, but also with all Liberal journals 
in Germany, and finally and chiefly with 
the Prussian press bureau. And the gov- 
ernment had, on the other hand, very few 
means of defence. The establishment of 
a journalistic organization was, however, 
in the mean time to be proceeded with, 
and I set my face to the work as well as 
I could in such difficult circumstances. 
With the exception of some newspapers 
of the larger towns, which belonged en- 
tirely to the National Union, almost all 
the provincial newspapers responded fa- 
vorably to the communications I imparted 
to them in a confidential way. I found 
the Landdrost at Aurich (Bacmeister, the 
ex-minister) in particular impressed with 
a profound sense of the importance of the 
press, and of the government’s exercising 
a salutary intellectual influence over it. I 
had a thorough discussion of the subject 
with him during a whole evening at a 
quiet tea to which Herr von Borries in- 
vited me to meet him. 

Since this highly important man exer- 
cised an essential influence upon the des- 
tiny of Hanover down to the last period 
of the kingdom, and-since I had the pleas- 
ure of working with him and learning 
much from him in many affairs of conse- 
quence, some remarks about him may not 
be out of place here. 

Bacmeister was, at the time I speak of, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. He was 
in poor health, but his power of work was 
inexhaustible in spite of his sensitive 
nerves; and his keen dialectic almost 
always either convinced his opponents or 
silenced them. He had been chosen min- 
ister of the interior in 1842, and had elab- 
orated the Hanoverian system of legal 
procedure which, notwithstanding the 
legal changes occasioned through the 
events of the year 1848, still forms the 
basis of the Hanoverian system of pro- 
cedure. Then he had been successively 
minister of worship and minister of finance 
in the Schele government, but had retired 
because he could not agree with Schele, 
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and became, as already remarked, Land- 
drost in Aurich under Herr von Borries. 
The king treated him with distinction on 
every occasion, and even Herr von Bor- 
ries, distrustful as he was, never had a 
difference with him. Now this man was 


perhaps the only person, among all ‘the 
higher officials of Hanover, from whom I 
obtained a really active support, quite in 


my own sense, in dealing with the press. 
The bureaucracy especially opposed me 
with more or less of open hostility. Nev- 
ertheless, the measures devised by me 
had a rapid, and, as was natural, a very 
visible effect. The earlier state of mat- 
ters at home was completely changed. 

I next turned my attention to the for- 
eign press. The source and focus of the 
general newspaper war against Hanover 
was, for reasons already mentioned, Ber- 
lin. An excellent opportunity presented 
itself to me when I went to Berlin in No- 
vember, 1859. The Central Office for 
Press Affairs, which had been established 
by Von Manteuffel when he was president 
of the ministry, was placed, in the new 
ministry, under the direction of Herr von 
Jasmund and Herr von Bardeleben, of 
whom the former had previously edited 
the Preussische Wochenblatt of Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, and the latter had 
been engaged somewhere else as a jour- 
nalist. Now both these gentlemen were, 
on account of the way in which they were 
appointed, unpopular among the other 
members of their bureau; and I found 
these latter, who had the control of a 
wide circle of correspondence, deeply 
offended with the ministry in general and 
with the heads of their own office in par- 
ticular. This made it easy for me to 
engage several of them to represent Han- 
overian interests, to send me regular ac- 
counts of all that happened in Berlin, and 
to write their own newspaper correspon- 
dence according to my instructions. At 
the same time, I succeeded in establish- 
ing a good understanding with the Con- 
servative party, among whom I had many 
personal friends, and with the Aveuz- 
Zeitung and its collaborateurs; and I 
also found correspondents for the Hano- 
verian government press who had no other 
connection with journalism and had ac- 
cess to the best sources of information. 
The result of these negotiations soon 
showed itself in a very effectual way. I 
was not only most accurately informed of 
everything that took place in Berlin, and 
I not only received correspondence which 
gave to the Hanoverian government press 
a higher interest and an importance that 
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was speedily acknowledged on all hands, 
but I was also able, by means of these 
correspondents working according to my 
instructions, to get the views of the Han- 
overian government published simultane- 
ously in the most diverse quarters, where 
any attempt at a direct connection would 
undoubtedly have been repulsed. 

After that—of course all this only 
took place gradually —I succeeded in 
finding very clever and trustworthy agents 
in Vienna, Frankfort on the Main, and 
Munich. I engaged them on fixed terms, 
and they sent me, like the others, regular 
reports, and were obliged to shape their 
correspondence according to my instruc- 
tions. I arranged, also, that each of them 
should regularly send a copy of his news 
reports —so far as they did not contain 
absolutely confidential communications 
—to all the others, accompanied with my 
instructions regarding the treatment of 
individual points, so that it was not easy 
for any part of Germany, or even of a 
wider circumference, — for many great 
foreign journals were supplied by my 
agents, —to remain free from my influ- 
ence on the press. The Hanoverian 
views of policy and right, both in their 
own domestic affairs and on the various 
questions then in agitation connected with 
the general politics of the Confederation, 
were advocated and propagated in all di- 
rections from Berlin, from Vienna, from 
Frankfort on the Main, and from Mu- 
nich, without the public, or even those 
behind the scenes in journalism, having 
the dimmest suspicion of the reason why. 

With some of the greater world-jour- 
nals I entered into personal relations, and 
with others which had formerly been very 
hostile to the Hanoverian government. 
Soon after my entrance into the Hano- 
verian service, the Weser-Zeitung pub- 
lished some very vehement attacks upon 
the government, and Herr von Borries 
wished to deprive it of its privilege of 
transmission by post, whereby it would 
have lost a great number of subscribers. 
In order to avoid this loss, it adopted 
exactly the same course as the A//gemeine 
Zeitung had in similar circumstances 
done, and maintained absolute silence 
regarding the affairs of Hanover. The 
Weser-Zeitung was then edited by a Herr 
Lammers, who was regarded, and rightly, 
as a very decided Liberal, but as an ear- 
nest, able, and not ill-disposed man. He 
was unknown to me, but through a com- 
mon friend I had relations with the pro- 
prietor of the paper, Herr Schiinemann. 
I requested Herr Schiinemann to come 





to Hanover. The latter obeyed the sum- 
mons at once, and I brought him one 
evening to Herr von Borries, whose open, 
straightforward, and honestly blunt nature 
gave Herr Schiinemann a very different 
impression from what he previously en- 
tertained of the much abused minister. 
They were much pleased with one anoth- 
er, and an understanding was effected, in 
consequence of which the Weser-Zeitung 
for the future mitigated its tone towards 
Hanover essentially, and also accepted 
the articles which | sent it. Of course 
it does not need saying that in those arti- 
cles I never expected the editor, Herr 
Lammers, to admit anything contrary to 
his own opinions. 

I also obtained a somewhat peculiar 
opportunity of coming to an understand- 
ing with the Augsburger Allgemeine Zei- 
tung. After a long silence on Hanove- 
rian affairs, this paper published an article 
which made a great sensation. It stated 
that in consequence of differences be- 
tween Count Platen and Herr von Bor- 
ries, the former had requested leave to 
resign his office; that this was refused 
him by the king, and the result was that 
Herr von Borries had resolved to resign. 
The article contained some details so 
exact and striking, that the king himself 
was deeply interested. He at once gave 
me a commission to go in person to the 
editor, and try to ascertain from him the 
name of the writer of the article. At 
the same time he furnished me with a 
communication, equivalent to a direct 
command, to Colonel von dem Knesebeck, 
his ambassador at Munich, desiring him 
to assist me in every way, under absolute 
secrecy, in attaining my end. I then set 
out on one of the most painful and diffi- 
cult of commissions. 

I discovered in Colonel von dem Knese- 
beck, with whom I was ata later period 
to enter in various ways into closer con- 
nection, a man as amiable as he was 
keen-sighted; a genuine, true-hearted old 
German, who strove with his whole soul 
to promote the interests of Hanover in 
south Germany. He dissuaded me en- 
tirely —and I coincided with him — from 
making any attempt to ascertain the name 
of the author of the article in question 
from the editor, and recommended me 
rather to deal, both on that subject and 
on the question of a regular friendly con- 
nection with the newspaper, directly with 
the old Baron von Cotta, in Stuttgart, 
who was then still alive, and of whose 
peculiarities the colonel had much to tell 
me. I went to Augsburg and sought out, 
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in the first instance, Dr. Orges, who as- 
sured me of his zealous desire to be ser- 
viceable to the Hanoverian government 
in every way, but explained at the same 
time that he could hardly work against 
Dr. Kolb, who was associated with him in 
the editorship. Dr. Orges was a man of 
very active mind and of versatile but self- 
taught culture, and as is generally the 
case with men so trained, he was exces- 
sively self-opinionated. The principal 
part of his work consisted in fulminating 
articles against the French empire. Dr. 
Kolb, an old man, half paralyzed, was an 
old and somewhat dull Liberal, doctrinaire 
of the era when the whole political world 
followed eagerly the parliamentary see- 
saw between Guizot and Thiers, and took 
a striking phrase in the oratorical tribune 
for a highly important event. I obtained 
no results, but parted in the friendliest 
way with these two personages, who from 
the dark editorial chamber of the A//ge- 
meine Zeitung looked out upon the world 
of public opinion as subject to them. 

In the evening, at the hotel Zu den 
drei Mohren, then famous for its Wezn- 
karte, which offered the produce of every 
vineyard on the face of the earth, I had a 
talk with Baron Reischach, the joint pro- 


prietor of the journal, an excellent aris. 


tocratic old gentleman. He had handed 
the affairs of the paper completely over 
to Herr von Cotta, and on the following 
morning I departed for Stuttgart. I sent 
Baron von Cotta the ambassador’s letter 
of introduction along with my card. I 
found him an old gentleman as original 
as he was amiable, who took great pains 
to keep up in his whole appearance the 
character of a youthful sportsman, and 
who wore highly curled whiskers and 
small spurs, without being made to look 
ridiculous in the least by it all. I stated 
to him the king’s desire to know the au- 
thor of the last article bearing on Han- 
over, and assured him at the same time 
that no one but his Majesty should learn 
anything of his communication if he would 
make one tome. The baron then spoke 
very unreservedly about his editors, who 
had already often got him into difficulties. 
Kolb, he said, was an old fixture of the 
paper, with whom one was obliged to 
overlook much; Orges was zealous and 
active, but “ young, very young.” It was, 
in fact, truly piquant to hear the old man 
talk about his editors, who, for their part, 
looked down on the public opinion of 
Europe from so great an altitude of self- 
estimation. The baron asked me, in 
order to avoid all difficulties with the 
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editors, to send to himself direct any arti- 
cles whose insertion was desired by the 
king. As regarded the author of the arti- 
cle which had attracted the king’s atten- 
tion, he was known to him from articles 
sent in before with the same signature. 
He declined with a smile to mention: the 
name of the writer; but indicated by 
several hints so precisely who he was 
that I could no longer .entertain doubt 
about the matter. These indications 
were meant for the exclusive information 
of the king, and no one else has ever 
learnt anything of them; yet they had the 
effect of making the king more distrustful 
and cautious than he was before towards 
all proposals which proceeded from the 
quarter in question. The connection 
with Baron von Cotta subsisted till his 
death. 


There was now created a centre of gov- 
ernment journalism. The articles for the 
Hanoverian papers, and the correspon- 
dence sent direct from Hanover to the 
German journals, were written according 
to my instructions by a literary staff at 
my command; and by this means it be- 
came possible to make an idea with which 
it was desired to impress public opinion 
emerge in the press in different quarters, 
at the same time, without any apparent 
collusion ; so that it was a frequent occur- 
rence for an idea favored by Hanover to 
be taken up by her adversaries and prop- 
agated under the mistaken belief that 
they were thereby stirring up opposition 
to the Hanoverian government. 

The most substantial difficulty I encoun- 
tered — one often scarcely surmountable 
— lay in rightly imparting my instructions 
and in obtaining the information on which 
I built them. Herr von Borries was al- 
ways on hostile terms with Count Platen, 
and the latter declined — which was quite 
justifiable from his point of view —to do 
any work for the government press so 
long as it remained exclusively under the 
official direction of the minister of the 
interior. The only source of information 
there remained to me for foreign politics 
was the king himself, and this opened a 
channel full of the most dangerous rocks. 
Great, however, as were the difficulties 
lying in my way in these peculiar circum- 
stances, | did. not allow myself to be 
frightened by them. The work of the 
are ya fettered as it was in 
so many different ways, showed always 
increasing results. ‘The threads of the 
political life which was influenced by the 
German journalism of the time drew to- 
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gether more and more towards Hanover ; 
and in the case of the worst difficulties 
which I encountered from the antagonism 
of Herr von Borries and Count Platen, I 
overcame them, in the most painful in- 
stances, by invoking the immediate in- 
structions of the king himself. But my 
personal position was far from clear. In 
the State handbook I always appeared 
as assistant to the Landdrost; my whole 
occupation with press affairs had no offi- 
cial basis; it rested on no written com- 
mission; and my position towards the 
king depended upon no official connec- 
tion, but solely on his personal confidence. 

Under these circumstances painful fric- 
tions of all sorts could not fail to arise; 
and the intrigues woven against me, es- 
a in the circle of the secretarial 

ureaucracy, were countless. The diffi- 
culties were increased through the want 
of assistants. I had engaged a few /it- 
Zérateurs, but it was almost impossible to 
entrust them with any degree of inde- 
pendent activity, since, like most of the 
German journalists of the time, they un- 
fortunately lacked all juridical, political, 
and economical education; and it was 
necessary, even after the most precise 
instructions, to correct their work almost 
word by word. Then there were the 
tragico-comical experiences which almost 
always result from the conceit of impor- 
tance that so often takes hold of journal- 
ists the moment they are employed by the 
government. They believe themselves to 
be statesmen from that hour, and to carry 
in their hands the destinies of nations, so 
that it often becomes quite impossible to 
employ them any longer. 

Soon, too, occasions multiplied for 
wider activity; but since the “press bu- 
reau” could not be further extended in 
the face of the increasingly violent attacks 
made upon it by the opposition, it was 
necessary to do the work as well as possi- 
ble by the existing machinery. 


In the mean time, the general political 
situation began to grow always more com- 
plicated. There appeared everywhere 
the first indications — as yet, however, 
clearly visible and intelligible to only a 
few — of the storms which went on brew- 
ing with increasing force till they at last 
ended in the destructive tempests of 1866 
and 1870. Prussia began to agitate for a 
reform of the Confederation, in particular 
as to the constitution of the Confederation 
with respect to war. It grew plainer 
every day that the Berlin Cabinet had in 
view the Prussian hegemony in the field 
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as its proper and final goal, and these 
aspirations awakened disquiet in Vienna 
and in the courts of all the central States. 
This disquiet, however, was more anger 
than alarm, for it never occurred to any 
one, at that time, that the endeavors of 
Prussia might be carried farther with 
swordin hand. Bismarck had not yet ap- 
peared on the world’s stage, and had not 
yet spoken his threatening words about 
blood and iron. Herr von Schleinitz 
seemed to be far from dangerous, and the 
“free hand” of Prussian policy was sup- 
posed to be incapable of lifting a weapon. 
The new era appeared in the eyes of Ger- 
man statesmen of the time to be dan- 
gerous only in so far as it awakened 
revolutionary spirits everywhere, and 
always seemed to conjure up again the 
danger of a repetition of 1848. 

Perhaps Napoleon was the only man 
who thought the slowly rising German 
movement worthy of serious considera- 
tion. He feared the concentration of the 
emerge | power of Germany under any 
form, but especially under the lead of 
Prussia; and he hoped, by means of a 
partial support and promotion of the as 
yet cautiously advanced claims of Prussia, 
to cut off forever the possibility of the 
development of the Prussian policy into a 
real national policy ; to obtain some com- 
pensation for himself, and, at the same 
time, by raising the question of Confedera- 
tion reform, to gain an opportunity for 
intervention in German affairs. Herr von 
Bismarck was not yet ambassador at 
Paris, and Napoleon had, therefore, no 
opportunity for an oral exchange of ideas; 
for which, indeed, he might think the 
then representative of Prussia not suited. 
He began accordingly, while the French 
press showed itself favorable to the Prus- 
sian policy, to get the idea cautiously 
broached in Berlin of a personal meeting 
between himself and the prince regent. 
At the same time, in the end of April and 
beginning of May, 1860, similar feelers 
were thrown out in Hanover with respect 
to the German constitutional question; 
and I suppose the French diplomatic 
body expressed themselves to the same 
effect at the courts of the other middle 
States. Napoleon gave it to be under- 
stood from first to last that he had no 
intention of mixing in any way with the 
internal affairs of Germany, or even of 
opposing the national idea in Germany, so 
far as that idea turned upon a reinvig- 
oration of the unwieldy form of the Ger- 
man Confederation. 

The reception which these statements 
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met with in Hanover was cold and re- 
served, the more so because the king, in 
conformity with the traditions of his 
youth, cherished at this time a profound 
antipathy against Napoleonic France, and 
took every opportunity to give expression 
to it. This disposition of the king made 
the position of the French ambassador, 
Count Damrémont, somewhat disagreea- 
ble, and it once occurred that the king, in 
conversation with the ambassador, used 
some expression, of course not directly 
offensive, in which he spoke of Napoleon 
I. as a grand conguérani; whereupon 
Count Damrémont rejoined: ‘Sire, tous 
les fondateurs de dynasties étaient des 
conquérants heureux;” a remark which 
deeply offended the severely legitimist 
feeling of the king, and still more strength- 
ened his cold and haughty reserve towards 
Napoleonic France and the imperial diplo- 
matic body. 

It was just about this time, on the occa- 
sion of a petition from the magistrates of 
Harburg against the police, that Herr 
von Borries expressed himself regarding 
the agitations of the National Union 
(which was strongly represented among 
the members of the municipal bodies of 
Harburg) to the effect that the German 
middle States, and so long as law pre- 
vailed, the smaller German States also, 
would never give up their sovereignty in 
favor of any other power, and that en- 
deavors with such a purpose in view 
could only have the lamentable result of 
leading to defensive alliances with foreign 
powers, who would be greatly pleased to 
get a hand in German affairs. This 
statement gave rise to much agitation 
against the minister, and yet he never 
suffered greater injustice. It was cer- 
tainly meant as a warning, and not as a 
threat, and it was a sign of the bitter 
state of political feeling at the time 
that Herr von Bennigsen did not hesitate 
to assemble the representatives of the 
National Union in Heidelberg, in order to 
subscribe and promulgate a violent pro- 
test, brimful of German patriotism, against 
the statement of Herr von Borries. The 
Right in the Second Chamber, in order to 
testify their confidence in the minister in 
the face of the outcry, gave him a banquet 
at the Limmer Wells, on the 5th of June, 
1860 — the date of laying the foundation 
stone of the monument to King Ernest 
Augustus; and on the same day the king 
raised his minister to the rank of count. 

This was a small episode, but it served to 
deepen the estrangement between Count 
Borries and Count Platen. Count Platen 





had been, up till his appointment as for- 
eign minister, Hanoverian ambassador at 
Paris, and a persona grata at the court of 
Napoleon. He had received the gold 
cross of the Legion of Honor at his de- 
parture, and as he was always fond of 
weaving big threads and little threads to- 
gether, he had a wide connection in Paris 
as a friend also, which was now spoiled 
for him by the noise that was made by the 
statement of Count Borries. Itinterfered 
with the wish of Napoleon to win over to 
his side the king of Hanover, the nephew 
of George IV., that untiring and inexora- 
ble enemy of the first emperor. This 
incident » increased the bitterness of 
feeling between the political parties in 
the Chamber; the language of speakers 
on both sides getting more excited. I 
wrote at that time a pamphlet entitled 
“An Open Letter to Herr von Bennig- 
sen,” which made a great sensation. 

In Italy at this time a new order of 
things was preparing. Lombardy was 
severed from Austria, and Naples shiv- 
ered under the strokes of the revolution 
led by Garibaldi with the support of 
Piedmont. Napoleon began to tremble 
at his own work. His idea was a tripar- 
tite Italy. He was tired of the honor of 
the English alliance, and now wanted at 
once new results and new support from 
Germany. His project for Germany, as 
appeared more clearly every day from the 
attitude of French diplomacy and from 
the occasional confidential communica- 
tions which were delivered in low whis- 
pers, sometimes here and sometimes 
there, was again a threefold division. 
Prussia was to form a separate power in 
the north-east; Austria in the south-east ; 
and between both a middle-State group 
should be formed, consisting of the four 
kingdoms, which would then, as the em- 
peror hoped, naturally lean somewhat on 
French support. 

With a view to this work of reconstruc- 
tion the emperor attached great impor- 
tance to a personal meeting with the 
prince regent of Prussia, especially as the 
speech from the throne in the Prussian 
Diet (which laid particular stress on the 
Prussian military strength and on the 
defence of the national integrity of Ger- 
many), as well as some words spoken by 
the prince of Prussia in Saarbriicken, ap- 
peared to be pointed at France, and had 
kindled in the whole press of the empire, 
from the weightiest print to the meanest, 
an intense and increasing excitement. 
The movement in Germany was strength- 
ened by the granting of a constitution in 
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Electoral Hesse on the 30th of May, and 
through the commencement in Brunswick 
of a hostile discussion of the Hanoverian 
law of succession; so that indications 
were already being given of a volcanic 
shaking of the foundations on which the 
political world then stood. 

In the beginning of June, Napoleon 
contrived to get the idea of a meeting 
with the prince regent directly broached 
in Berlin. The ostensible object of the 
meeting was to clear away the clouds of 
distrust which had risen between the 
German and French nations, and espe- 
cially between France and Prussia; but 
the real reason was to try whether, and 
how far, the prince of Prussia was open 
to the Napoleonic ideas and plans for the 
further treatment of the German question. 
This meeting was to assume the inoffen- 
sive and natural form of a visit which the 
emperor would make to the prince re- 

ent on the occasion of the stay of the 
atter at Baden-Baden, and it appeared 
almost impossible to decline such a visit, 
which was in itself a special attention and 
courtesy. 

When the proposed meeting became 
known in Hanover, the king was much 
disturbed. His Majesty (the following is 
based on his own frequently repeated 
communications to myself) reflected long 
by himself over thenews. He concluded 
that the meeting might give rise to misin- 
terpretations of a character dangerous in 
the highest degree to the peaceful de- 
velopment of the constitutional life of 
Germany. And he prayed to God ear- 
nestly — as he always did at times when 
he was specially troubled — for enlighten- 
ment as to the way in which he could 
fulfil the duty that rested on him as a 

rince of the German Confederation. At 
ast, when it was already late in the even- 
ing, he believed that he had found the 
right course to adopt. Without waiting a 
moment, he ordered every preparation to 
be made for his journey, — of course in 
absolute secrecy, —and he left for Ber- 
lin by the midnight train, accompanied by 
his aide-de-camp, after having telegraphed 
to the Hanoverian ambassador at that 
court, Lieutenant-Colonel von Reitzen- 
stein, to have a carriage waiting for him 
at the railway station. In the saloon 
carriage the uae put on the Prussian 
uniform of the Zieten hussar regiment, of 
which he was the head, and the ribbon 
and star of the order of the Black Eagle, 
and on his arrival in Berlin he drove with 
his aide-de-camp, and the much aston- 
ished Herr von Reitzenstein, direct from 





the railway station to the Palace Unter 
den Linden, which is occupied by the 
emperor to this day. 

t was not yet seven o’clock. The 
prince regent was still in his bedroom, 
and was doubtless not a little surprised 
when his servant announced to him in the 
highest excitement that the king of Han- 
over had just arrived at the palace. After 
a brief delay, the prince regent hastened 
to the room where the king awaited him. 
The high personages embraced and kissed 
one another, as they always did in saluta- 
tion, and the king at once began: “ You 
are to meet with Napoleon in Baden? 
That will not do. People will put a wrong 
construction on it. I have come to give 
you my view. You must not go there 
alone; I will go with you. The others 
shall do so too. Then all misconstruc- 
tion will be prevented, and you will meet 
Napoleon more worthily, standing in a 
circle of German princes.” The prince 
regent thanked the king warmly for a 
visit which gave him the opportunity of 
exchanging opinions with the prince who 
was his nearest neighbor and his rela- 
tion. They then sat down together in 
perfect confidence and discussed the 
whole affair; and the result of the discus- 
sion was that at the meeting in Baden on 
the 15th the prince regent was surrounded 
by the German kings and other German 
princes. 

Here, I think, I may pause for the pres- 
ent. OscaR MEDING. 
(“GREGOR SAMAROW.”) 


From A]l The Year Round, 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JENNY’S BIRTHDAY VISITOR. 


“ Now, I wonder if he remembered that 
it was my birthday, and meant to give me 
one bit of pleasure at any rate on it,” said 
Jenny to herself. ‘“ Anyhow, if he didn’t, 
Providence did, so I can be thankful to 
some one without any waste of gratitude. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! how nice it will be 
to see him again and But I wonder 
if Sybil will like it.” 

She was sitting at the breakfast-table, 
an empty coffee-cup and toast-rack, and 
an eggshell from which the interior had 
been similarly despoiled, testifying at 
once to the enilly of the repast, and 
the completeness with which it had been 
despatched; while in her hand she held a 








post-card, the contents of which she was 
devouring with even greater zest than she 
had brought to her meal; but though she 
lifted her eyes quickly at the last thought, 
it was not to Sybil’s face. The chair op- 
posite to her was empty, the table was 
only laid for one, and it was nothing but 
the force of habit which had made her 
raise her eyes to appeal to her sister, 
who, for many days now, had been too 
much of an invalid to make her appear- 
ance at breakfast-time. 

At first, indeed, after that conversation 
in which Sybil confessed that her engage- 
ment was at an end, she had seemed to 

row better instead of worse; not much 

etter, perhaps, or very much stronger; 
but showing a gentle, gradual improve- 
ment, which, to Jenny’s infinite joy, found 
an echo in a less mournful tone of voice, 
and an occasional brightness in the eyes, 
of late so dimmed and saddened. 

To speak the truth, however, these last 
changes for the better were chiefly due to 
Sybil’s own efforts not to let her sister 
see that she was mourning for the lover 
whom the former had been so ready to 
give her credit for renouncing. But I 
think the very fact of having spoken of 
him at all, of having broken down, by her 
own avowal, the dread which had been 
hanging over her of being questioned as 
to his whereabouts and intentions, and of 
having by the same confession shown her 
right to a little private sorrow on his ac- 
count, without attracting either blame or 
suspicion to him, had done her good un- 
awares. She began to occupy herself a 
little, which (even if the occupation was 
only a bit of crewel-work) was of service 
to her; and to go out, at first only thickly 
veiled and in a bath-chair, but later fora 
turn in the lane, leaning on Jenny’s arm; 
and finally, as far as the common, which, 
broken and gorse-covered, and sported 
over by myriads of butterflies, white, blue, 
and bronze-colored, reminded her of that 
at Chadleigh, where she and her sister had 
raced each other in the sunshine in the 
days when they first came to live at Hill- 
brow, and where later she had met Gareth 
Vane and owned her love for him. Alas! 
that last was an unfortunate reminder, 
bringing with it such a flood of sudden, 
irrepressible tears as no veil could con- 
ceal, and as frightened Jenny half out of 
her senses, and made her terribly repent- 
ant of having coaxed her sister so far. 
But Sybil would not turn back even then, 
or allow that anything was wrong. She 
sat down on a grassy knoll and leant her 
head against Jenny’s shoulder, and, 
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though the tears continued to flow, the 
sparkling sunshine which changed them 
into diamonds as they started, and the 
fresh breeze which dried them on her 
cheek as they fell, were not without their 
effect. Had not the breeze ruffled and 
flirted with her just so when she and 
Gareth stood hand-in-hand among the 
apple-scented furze bloom on Chadleigh 
Heath? Had not the sunshine laughed 
in her eyes just as gaily, the day he sealed 
their blue beatitude with passionate kiss- 
es? And if nature could be so much the 
same here as there, why should he be 
different? Why might he not appear 
some day on this common as suddenly as 
be had done on that, and tell her that this 
misery was alla mistake and that he loved 
her still as he had loved her then? 

To Jenny’s joy and surprise Sybil pro- 
posed herself next day to take the same 
walk; and after that it became the rule to 
do so every morning, Sybil’s steps turning 
instinctively towards the common directly 
they left the cottage; while she rejected 
with nervous timidity any suggestion to 
vary the sameness of the walk by a visit 
to the village, or even to the more fre- 
quented parts of the common itself. 

Unfortunately, while out on one of 
these daily promenades, they happened 
to be caught in a heavy shower at a 
further distance from the cottage than 
they had ever been before. Neither of 
the girls had an umbrella with her; and 
Jenny, in her dread lest Sybil should get 
wet through and be laid up afresh, hur- 
ried her home at almost running speed. 
It was that exertion, indeed, far more 
than the wetting, which did the mischief; 
for the hemorrhage which came on again 
almost as soon as she was in her room 
was more serious than the first one, and 
infinitely worse for her than the cold 
which, despite the hurrying, she managed 
to catch into the bargain. No one but 
herself knew of the former, however ; after 
all, it was not very violent, and did not 
last long; and as the previous one had 
left no apparent ill effects behind it she 
thought little of its recurrence, and only 
kept it to herself lest the others should 
be frightened by it into preventing her 
from going any more to the common, 
where the poor child nursed a faint, fool- 
ish hope of once more encountering her 
fickle lover. 

She would keep quiet for a day or two, 
she thought, and then she would be all 
right again and able to resume her walks ; 
but before the day or two were out the 
change in the weather, ushered in by 
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that sudden shower, showed itself more 
decidedly. With the beginning of Sep- 
tember, wind, rain, and frequent thun- 
der-storms set in, as I have said; and 
though she still went out whenever a 
sunny afternoon or calm interval per- 
mitted the indulgence, it was evident that 
she had lost strength. The least puff of 
wind, the gentlest incline made her stop 
and pant, her steps grew slower and more 
faltering, once or twice she complained of 
a pain in her side, and for more than a 
week now she had yielded to Jenny’s per- 
suasions and had stayed in bed until the 
noonday sun had warmed the cottage par- 
lor, and made it pleasanter for her recep- 
tion. 

As that luminary, though dancing on 
the latticed panes of Mrs. Matherson’s 
chamber above, had not yet touched the 
purple clematis which straggled over the 
parlor window, Jenny knew that Sybil 
would not be thinking of getting up for 
another hour; and therefore pushed back 
her chair and went off to find her, post- 
card in hand. 

“Guess who is coming here to-day!” 
she said, entering the inner room with an 
almost dancing step, and holding the mis- 
sive high over her head. 

Sybil very nearly sprang out of bed. 
The one thought in her mind at the mo- 
ment—alas! the one thought always 
there—was Gareth. It was he who was 
coming. He had written to say so. At 
last she should know what had come be- 
tween them. It all passed through her 
mind in a second, while yet the sudden 
leaping at her heart choked her voice too 
much to ask a question, and before Jen- 
ny, alarmed at the white excitement of 
her sister’s face, could hurry out an ex- 
planatory word. 

“It is Lion. He has written about it. 
Dear Sybil, did I startle you? Were you 
asleep? Iam so sorry.” 

Sybil had sunk back upon her pillow. 
The whiteness of the shock had gone ott 
in a crimson blush, flooding face and 
throat and even filling her eyes with tears. 
How foolish, how weak she had been! 
As if Jenny would have looked like that 
if it had been he. And—and suppose 
she had betrayed herself. 

“You did startle me,” she said, with 
the touch of plaintive pettishness which 
was her nearest approach to temper; 
“and I don’t understand now. Lion 
Ashleigh coming here! What for?” 

“Only to inquire for us,” said Jenny, 
much subdued in her glee by the tone of 
the question. “See, he says: ‘I shall 
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be walking over your way to-morrow after- 
noon, and will call at the cottage to in- 
quire for you. Don’t see me unless you 
like. I can’t come in, anyhow, but I want 
to know how you both are, and if there is 
anything I can do for you.— L.A.” Isn’t 
that like him, Sybil? I believe it is be- 
cause I mentioned in my last letter that 
you were not so well. But would you 
rather he did not come? I hoped you 
wouldn’t mind, now.” 

“ IT should mind seeing him very much,” 
said Sybil, trying to recover herself, 
though she still spoke very falteringly; 
“but of course it is very kind of him, 
wonderfully so. Dear Jenny,” catching 
sight of her sister’s downcast expression, 
“don’t think me churlish. I am very glad 
you should see him, and on your birthday, 
too; it will cheer you up.” 

“ Yes, I was glad he should be coming 
on my birthday,” said Jenny, rather dis- 
consolately, “ for it did seem Well, 
birthdays used to be such happy days at 
home, and I couldn’t help thinking of the 
last one while I was dressing this morn- 
ing, and feeling a little down. But if it 
pains you, Sybil? I thought —that is, I 
had hoped you might see him.” 

Sybil shook her head. 

“No, dear,” she said gently, “I could 
not do that, nor would he wish it. I have 
injured him too much, and he has not for- 
gotten enough. Don’t you see that he 
says he will not come in? He knows as 
well as I do that any meeting between us 
could only be pain to both. But, all the 
same, that must not keep him away, espe- 
cially after his taking such a long ’cross- 
country walk to see us. You must make 
him come in, Jenny. Tell him that I am 
not leaving my room till the evening. It 
will be true for to-day; and I can tell you 
one thing, it will be the pleasantest day 
I shall have spent since we came here, if 
I know that you are having some pleas- 
antness too. Do you think I don’t guess 
how you miss all the old home faces, 
although you never 5 | anything about 
it? I am glad that he should come 
here.” 

But though this assurance, and the pale 
little smile which came out to give it 
force, comforted Jenny, and helped her to 
persuade herself that it was only because 
Sybil was conscious of the revival of her 
old feelings for Lionel that she shrank 
remorsefully from seeing him, the curate 
was not to be so easily moved. Jenny 
had been on the watch for him for an hour 
before he came, had dusted the parlor, 
arranged and re-arranged the furniture to 





































































look as like a Hillbrow room as possible, 
put fresh water to the flowers, and spread 
out Sybil’s just completed antimacassar 
over the shabby old sofa-back ; but when 
all was done it was wasted trouble. 
Lion was quite firm about not coming in, 
and it was only the blank look in poor 
Jenny’s face, when he persisted in his 
refusal, which moved him to suggest that 
she should come for a walk with him in- 
stead. 

“You’re horribly pale, Jenny, and the 
air will do you good. I don’t believe you 
take half exercise enough. Come back a 
bit of the way with me, we have lots to 
say to one another.” 

“ Tons,” said Jenny emphatically, and 
flew off to obtain permission from her 
sister, whom she persisted in treating as 
head of the family at present; though in 
every matter, except that of any enjoy- 
ment for herself, it was she who ruled and 
arranged everything, and watched over 
with all the solicitude and authority 
of a young mother. 

She was back in five minutes at pres- 
ent, hatted and jacketed; and with eyes 
shining so joyously under the black dreari- 
ness of her crape veil that Lion felt his 
heart touched to an uncomfortable extent. 
He had been feeling enough for her be- 
fore; but how sad her life must have 
grown if the mere idea of a walk with him 
could give her so much pleasure! 

He began, nevertheless, to scold her at 
once. What did she mean by cutting her 
old friends? Why had she never an- 
swered Adelaide’s letter? Adelaide was 
ill in London, and her mother was with 
her; but she had told him that she had 
written to Jenny Dysart and had had no 
reply. And why, above all, had she 
snubbed his mother and prevented her 
from coming to see them? 

“ They’re both awfully hurt about it, I 
can tell oy Jenny; the mother espe- 
cially. She feels things more than peo- 
ple think, little as she says. Yesterday 
there were tears in her tears when she 
was talking about you. Why are you so 
unkind to her?” 

“T did not mean to be unkind,” said 
poor Jenny, greatly quenched in her cheer- 
fulness, but a little proud withal. ‘ Ada 
was very good-natured, and so was your 
mother. They meant to be so, at least; 
but there was a reason—— Please, 
Lion, don’t say anything more. I can’t 
tell you about it, It is best as it is.” 

“ Best that you should live as you are 
doing now, shut away from all your 
friends and every one that loves you!” 
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said Lion. “Nonsense, Jenny! you'll 
make me angry if you talk in that way; 
and even if you could stand it (you were 
always a bit of a hermit-crab), Sybil 
couldn’t. You know how she hates be- 
ing alone; I have heard her say so a mil- 
lion times.” 

“ But it was different then,” said Jenny, 
blushing deeply. “Sybil is in cubis 
now; and besides, she is not well 
enough; she wouldn’t care ——” 

“For the sympathy of friends in her 
trouble, and the attention of friends in her 
illness! Jenny, that’s all wrong, and I 
don’t believe it. There never was any 
one who liked sympathy and attention 
more than Sybil; and if she is ill she 
needs them in a still greater degree, and 
to be taken care of and comforted 
and ——” 

“1 know it and I try —I do try to take 
care of her and comfort her. I do all I 
can. Lion, why are you so hard on me? 
You don’t ondeystand” cried poor Jenny 
in great trouble. Lion turned on her 
quickly. ' 

“] know you do; and I understand 
everything, you dear, brave, independent 
little girl,” he said, taking her hand in 
his big clasp and smiling reassuringly. 
“My mother offended you. I am not 
defending her — you had good cause for 
offence, and I told her so; and Ada wrote 
your sister a silly, angry letter full of 
girlish rhodomontade for which she ought 
to have been whipped; but, Jenny child, 
the best people do silly things some- 
times ; you and I too for that matter; and 
if we are not to forgive one another, if we 
are to go on bearing malice ——” 

“ But it isn’t malice,” said Jenny pite- 
ously, her face still burning, and her big 
eyes brimming over with the loveliest 
look of shamed appeal. “Ada was quite 
right in her letter. I should have said 
just the same, and been just as angry at 
the time ; but now — now, when mother is 
dead and poor Sybil so ill and sad, not 
even to ask after her or mention her 
name! Lion, it’s no use their writing in 
this way. 1 had rather they did not write 
to me at all; and I won’t be separated 
from my sister. She never did anything 
wrong, except to you. You know she 
did not, and they ought to know it too. 
Oh! if even you have heard what they 
say, how can you wonder at me?” 

“Dear Jenny, don’t cry,” said Lion 
soothingly. “Don’t, pray don’t, or I 
shall be sorry I said anything to you. I 
shall be afraid to say anything more; and 
I want todo so. It is necessary that I 
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should, for Sybil’s sake and your own. 
There, there, you needn’t jerk your head 
— I know you don’t care for yourself; but 
Sybil cares for you. She could not like 
to see you injured any more than you 
would see her so, and if you are not to be 
separated for harm, then you must not be 
for good. My dear, harm is being done 
to you both by your present line of con- 
duct; and if | speak of it, it is not —God 
knows — for pleasure or intrusiveness, or 
even because I was your sister’s lover 
once — put that out of your head, please, 
altogether — but just as a parson with a 
parson’s right to look after a couple of 
orphan girls, and still more as the friend 
your mother trusted to stand in the place 


of a brother to you. She wasn’t afraid 
to do so. Need you be more prudish, 
Jenny?” 


“Tam not — prudish,” said Jenny, but 
the words came with difficulty, and it was 
well the way these two were taking led 
them along a quiet country lane, shut in 
by high hedges, for any one seeing them 
might have thought it was a lovers’ quar- 
rel to judge from the raised tones of Li- 
on’s voice and the tears which, despite all 
Jenny’s efforts to restrain them, would 
trickle down her cheeks, and make wet 
stains on her black bonnet-strings. The 
curate felt dreadfully remorseful and com- 
passionate; but, before coming out, he 
had made up his mind to do his duty, and 
was not going to give in. 

“] know you are not,” he said cheer- 
fully. “ You’re a brave, true-hearted girl; 
but you aren’t Solomon and the Book of 
Wisdom rolled together, so you mustn’t 
try to be brave in the wrong direction, 
or take offence where none is meant.” 

“TI couldn’t take offence with you, Li- 
on.” 
“ That’s right, then let us speak frankly 
like man to man, or true man to true 
woman, which is better. These shame- 
ful slanders about your sister, which 
I’m ashamed to think should ever have 
reached your ears, you and I, and, I hope, 
plenty of others, know to be nothing but 
foul, impudent lies. That’s not enough, 
however. Every one who has heard 
them, and they’ve been spread about 
pretty widely, must know the same. It 
is right that they should. A man can 
afford to meet attacks on his reputation 
with contemptuous silence. A woman 
can’t. You know the old saying about 
‘Czesar’s wife,’ and it’s a true one. To 
talk about a girl at all does her harm, no 
matter whether the talk be true or false; 
and the very fact of her not being able to 
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defend herself obliges others to be more 


careful for her protection. Now you 
must tell your sister -——” 
“Tell Sybil?” cried Jenny. The tears 


had left her paler than usual; but she 
flushed up brightly enough now, and her 
eyes sparkled. “Do you suppose Sybil 
has ever heard a word of this? Why, 
it would have killed her. Thank you, 
Lion. I can take better care of her than 
that.” 

“What! she doesn’t even know of it? 
You have kept it all to yourself? Jenny, 
you area brave girl. So much the bet- 
ter, however, for I hope we can manage 
to keep it from her still. The only won- 
der to me is that — there’s a person whom 
it’s not pleasant to me to speak of, child, 
but I must do it—that Mr. Gareth Vane 
has not heard of these infamous rumors, 
and put a stop to them. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he has not been down to Chadleigh 
End since you left it.” 

The blush deepened on Jenny’s face. 

“T don’t know. He does not — Lion, 
you must not think he comes here. Sybil 
has never seen him since mamma died, 
nor I either. She—I don’t know that 
I ought to tell you, but I can’t help it 
—she is not engaged to him any long- 
er.’ 

There was a silence. Jenny had brought 
out her announcement with so much hes- 
itation and embarrassment, and with such 
a fluttering of that secret hope of hers at 
her heart, that she dared not look at her 
companion, lest he should read it in her 
face, while he, on his side, turned as red 
as if some one had slapped him there, 
and looked straight in front of him at 
nowhere. When he did speak, it was 
with a rather too palpable effort at the 
coolness of an uninterested friend. 

“She is not? Well, that is nothing to 
any one but herself, unless — did you tell 
her what I wrote you, that her mother 
had virtually given her consent before I 
left her that evening?” 

“Yes, but I think —of course I don’t 
know, and I can’t talk about it even to 
Sybil — but I think that, knowing he was 
really the cause of poor mamma’s death 
—oh, Lion, would it be natural for her 
to care for him in the same way after- 
wards, such a man, too, as he was, any- 
how?” . 

“He was the man she loved,” said 
Lion bitterly; then with a shake of his 
head as if to dismiss the subject: * but 
that doesn’t matter now; and the only 
difference what you have told me makes 
is that it leaves others free to bestir them- 
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selves for her protection without infring- 
ing on his rights. He will have to do his 
part in any case. The thing now is todo 
ours. Jenny, was your sister out at all 
that evening?” 

“Yes, Lion, she was. Even the ser- 
vants knew that. One could not help 
their doing so.” 

“ And Mr. Vane ——” 

“She never saw him at all. He wrote 
and asked her todo so. I won’t say any- 
thing against him. They were engaged, 
and he had not seen her since mamma 
forbade him the house, but he wanted to 
see her about something of importance; 
so he said he would come down by the 
eight o’clock train that Thursday, and 
asked her to meet him by the station. I 
don’t think (in novels the good heroes and 
heroines do lots of worse things) that 
there was much harm in her doing so.” 

“T don’t think there was.” 

“ And when the train arrived he was 
not init. She could not see him at any 
rate. She waited where he bade her for 
a little while. It was near the old gravel- 
pit, and in gathering some flowers she 
leant over the edge of it, and fell in. 
Fortunately, old Jowl, the herb-seller, 
passed by that way after a time, and 
helped her out; but it was dark by then, 
and raining hard, so he wouldn’t take her 
home till morning, and she had hurt her 
foot in falling too much to walk by her- 
self.” 

“Then she positively never even saw 
Mr. Vane?” 

“Never since the day he left Dyson’s 
farm. Oh, Lion, hasn’t it been sad alto- 
gether for her?” 

“Sadder even than you think. Poor 
girl, poor Sybil! Jenny, has she any idea 
what time it was when the accident oc- 
curred?” 

“Just before the up train came in, for 
she heard the whistle.” 

“ Half past eight! And how long was 
it before this Jowl found her?” 

“‘ She said it seemed a lifetime; but it 
was only just ten when they got to his 
cottage; and he kept her there till five 
o’clock next morning. There, Lion, I 
have told you all about it, though I would 
not tell your mother; but you care for 
Sybil, you believe in her; so I don’t mind, 
only take care that you never repeat a 
word of it or she might be vexed with 
me. You know how vulgar people would 
laugh and make game of the idea of one 
of the Miss Dysarts going out to meet a 
—a lover—and his never coming. Poor 
Sybil! it makes her ill even now to think 





of that night; and we paid old Jowl to 
hold his tongue about it.” 

“Then you did the most foolish thing 
two foolish girls could have done. What, 
pay a man to hide an innocent truth, and 
then run away yourselves, and leave scan- 
dal-mongers to invent a harmful li¢e in 
place of it! Look here, Jenny, so far 
from holding my tongue I am going to 
tell what you have told me far and near.” 

“Lion, you won’t! Think of Sybil’s 


feelings!” 
“IT do think of them and of what the 
would be if she knew —— Why, child, 


what nonsense you are talking! You 
don’t know half of what has been said; 
and there is no need you should; only 
you must leave me quite free and just 
elieve that I am doing what your own 
father would have done ; or your brother, 
if you had had one.” 

“ Dear Lion, you are better than twenty 
brothers. Indeed, I trust you, only ——” 

“Only you don’t! That doesn’t matter 
in the least; for I give you a fair warn- 
ing, 1 am going to write to Mr. Vane and 
let him know that he had better come 
forward and say where he was on that 
evening; and to see old Jowl, who has 
played you as false as the ancient villain 
dared; and then —then I think I shall 
go to Mrs. de Boonyen (I find she is the 
principal scandal-monger in this instance), 
and request that she will take the trouble 
to retract all she has been saying with 
the least possible delay. And now, Jen- 
ny, here’s the end of the lane; so good- 
bye, I won’t take you any further; and 
mind, Sybil is not to hear a word of any 
of this. Promise!” 


“Not till she has earned the right to 
hear it by loving you for your own sake 
again,” said Jenny to herself as she re- 
traced her homeward way alone. ‘And 
I think — I think she must have begun to 
do so already. How could she help it? 
Oh, dear! I wonder what fatherless girls 
do who haven’t Lion Ashleighs to help 
them!” 

The sun was setting in a lake of saffron 
flame. Long, feathery clouds, orange- 
colored and fringed with rose, floated high 
in a windy, pale-blue sky. Already the 
evenings were getting chilly, and the al- 
ders in the hedge were turning to purple, 
the willows by the grey, quivering pool in 
the hollow to faint yellow. Autumn was 
setting in, but for the moment the sunset 
glow, which hung over everything, irradi- 
ated the whole face of nature and was 
reflected in Jenny’s heart. 
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Despite all that had happened, ay, even 
with the tear-stains undried upon her 
cheek, she could not say she had had an 
unhappy birthday. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A STUDY OF CARLYLE, 


THE winter of 1880-81 will leave a long 
trace in the memory of many of our con- 
temporaries. The inclement season has 
ended two lives—one above, one below 
the average duration of man’s sojourn in 
this world — which have played a great 
part in the mental history of their time. 
The common season of their departure 
records a revolution of thought. Thomas 
Carlyle and George Eliot, though sep- 
arated by the interval of a bare genera- 
tion, represented two intellectual eras: 
the great Englishwoman who has made 
fiction the vehicle of an impressive moral 
doctrine belongs wholly to the present; 
the great Scotchman who has done the 
like by history belongs to a phase of de- 
velopment that we have already left far 
behind us. With all the characteristic 
tendencies of the day he was out of sym- 
pathy, with most of them we might say he 
was out of relation. His figure stands 
out clearly only in the light of the past. 
To our own mind we confess there is 
something very refreshing in the sense 
that everything given forth in the latest 
dialect, and bearing the brand-new stamp 
from the mint of to-day’s speculation, may 
be laid aside in the attempt to estimate a 
contemporary. There is a repose in this 
return to the past that unites ina wonder- 
ful manner the charm of things new and 
old. For from this point of view we may 
say that the old is new, absolute novelty 
passes unrecognized from the mind, we 
must remember before we truly recognize. 
The world that lies within the scope of 
recollection is the only world which we 
can truly know, and it is to a part of this 
past, most accessible to memory, yet 
divided by an impassable chasm from the 
experience of the present hour, that we 
would invite the reader’s attention. We 
would lead him away from the din and the 
stir of to-day to contemplate, not only a 
finished life, but a vanished world. 

It may seem strange to write thus of 
one from whose pen a new production is 
put into our hands as we write.* A new 


* Reminiscences. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
J. A. Froude. 2 vols. Longmans. 





book from Thomas Carlyle! What mem- 
ories revive at the words! We breathe 
again an atmosphere of vague, vast possi- 
bility, we live once more in the sudden 
sense of wealth with which every one first 
yields himself up to the influence of a 
great genius. And how many a grave 
gives up its dead! How as at a magi- 
cian’s wand do the tones revive —the 
very accent and cadences, though the 
words escape our longing ear — of voices 
unheard through long years, and never on 
this earth to be heard again. Is it always 
so as we recall a great man? do the mem- 
ories of those who loved and admired him 
always revive with such vividness? or 
was there in this man some special virtue, 
which drew from others a characteristic 
appreciation, and made the thought of 
him a harmony rather than a keynote? 
Perhaps both are true. Carlyle was a 
man greatly beloved ; he inspired an affec- 
tion that in those who knew him best was 
blended at once with pity and with rever- 
ence, and we could fancy that even his 
faults deepened the peculiar kind of inter- 
est which was thus roused in a small cir- 
cle, and to some extent passed on to a 
much larger one at second hand. His 
conversation has been called more strik- 
ing than his writing. We suspect that 
view is due to some confusion between 
the added impressiveness which any words 
of a great writer gain when they come to 
our ear associated with the living pres- 
ence, and added impressiveness in the 
words themselves. He was not a suffi- 
ciently good listener to be a brilliant con- 
verser; his writings are full of wit; but 
vivé voce wit implies an attention to what 
other people say, of which he was incapa- 
ble; and the most assiduous Boswell 
would have compiled from listening to 
him, we suspect, little but a repetition of 
some parts of his writings, and a collec- 
tion of jokes which, apart from the laugh- 
ter that is so much more distinct on the 
ear of memory than its cause, would seem 
hardly worth chronicling. But though 
we think the expression to which we refer 
is exaggerated, yet it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the impressiveness of the mere 
aspect and manner of the man. No one 
would have passed him over in a crowd; 
if one had been told that he was in a 
room with fifty other men there would 
seldom have been any danger of mistake 
in guessing which was the man of genius. 
Thus a transient glimpse was enough to 
fix all second-hand record, and to have 
seen him once was to keep a sensitive 
plate ready for all the photography of 





subsequent impression, through whomso- 
ever transmitted. He was, as his friend 
Thomas Erskine used to say of him, “a 
vernacular man”— the most vernacular 
of men, and the impression left in the 
minds of his contemporaries is the most 
unique, probably, they have ever known. 
The “ Reminiscences ” in our hands seem 
thus lost in those which they awaken. 
The thought of what he was is a larger 
thing than any contribution to our knowl- 
edge of him, even from his own pen, and 
as we turn the page, many a name and 
many a date seem to unlock the actual 
past, and lead away from the narrative 
that contains them. The genius expands 
till the vessel which has contained his 
form is forgotten; he reaches the clouds, 
and we cannot believe that he was ever 
enclosed in the jar that lies tangled in the 
fisherman’s net at our feet. But on that 
vessel itself we must say a few prelimi- 
nary words, 

It is very important to remember that 
this book is not a work of Carlyle’s in the 
sense that any previous book has been 
so. His editor reminds us in the preface 
that not only have these records received 
no revision from his pen, but that it may 
be said of a large part, “perhaps it was 
not intended for publication.” Carlyle 
has left a retrospect which Mr. Froude, 
with a strange haste almost suggesting 
the notion that he had no trust in the per- 
manence of the interest to which the book 
appeals, has taken the responsibility of 
putting before the public. The mingled 
authorship is satisfactory to Carlyle’s ad- 
mirers, for we, at least do not remember 
to have read any record of a great man 
with feelings so mingled as those with 
which we have perused these two vol- 
umes. His picture of his father is the 
most beautiful filial tribute that we know 
in literature, and will inspire every reader 
with a real reverence for the noble peas- 
ant who seems to have united the toler- 
ance of a large-hearted thinker with the 
deep faith of a Puritan. The account of 
Irving also has much beauty, and a keen 
biographical interest. But had it lain 
with us to decide whether these materials 
for a biography should have been pub- 
lished as they are, or not published at all, 
we should have found it difficult to decide 
between alternatives which would have 
seemed to us almost equally deplorable. 
The way that they are put before the 
reader recalls Carlyle’s own outcry against 
writers who have edited “as you edit 
broken bricks and mortar, simply by 
tumbling up the wagon.” Surely this is 
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to disguise, not to interpret the illustrious 
dead. We do not reveal a man when we 
give to the public what his mature delib- 
erate judgment would have withheld; nor 
does any sense of enlightenment afford 
compensation for the pain with which we 
have read much that is given here. 
Whatever was given to the world from 
the pen of our greatest literary man 
should at least have been a contribution 
to literature, and that which at first sight 
will most jar on the critical reader is the 
spirited indecency (as it seems to us) of 
publishing these wailings for his wife. 
To print, as the poor, feeble hand left them 
on the very morrow of the shock which 
appears for the time to have enfeebled his 
mind, those incoherent jottings, with their 
tangled parentheses and their incessant 
repetitions, seems to us the same kind of 
mistake as to exhibit some sketch by a 
great master almost blotted out by his 
tears. It is a pathetic blur, but not a por- 
trait. The piquant image, where some- 
thing of French brilliancy mingles with 
the Scotch raciness — the bright, iialf-for- 
midable, but kindly creature who might 
have made Carlyle known as her husband, 
if she had not been known as his wife, 
has vanished utterly, and in its place we 
have mere blotted color. Hid in its port- 
folio, the sketch was something sacred: 
we can imagine those who had a right to 
gaze on it drawing it forth reverently, 
and feeling their own eyes moisten at the 
sight. But hung on the Academy walls, 
the effect is far otherwise. We, who find 
it there, can only pass it in mournful 
silence. 

For our own part, however, the ex- 
posure of the feebleness of sorrow is not 
what we most regret in these volumes. 
This at least is a tribute to a deep love, 
though not the kind of tribute we would 
have given to the world, and we can un- 
derstand the temptation to give the world 
all that speaks of a deep love. But the 
temptation to publish some of these speci- 
mens of Carlyle’s scorn is utterly unintel- 
ligible to us. His criticisms of Lamb and 
Wordsworth seem to us to teach us noth- 
ing whatever about them, and nothing 
about him but that he could sometimes 
express judgments that were valueless. 
And even these are not what we most 
regret. To our own mind, the most pain- 
ful parts of the present memoirs are the 
allusions to various unpretending people, 
now probably all dead, but any of whom 
may have left children to watch eagerly 
for any mention of their names, and who 
will find them here evoked from oblivion 
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for a few words of scorn merely! Is any- 
thing gained by such references? We 
will undertake to say there is not one that 
could not have been wiped away with a 
mere stroke of the pen as a speck of dust 
from a picture, leaving Carlyle’s work no 
more injured than the painter’s. It is a 
strange mistake, but from a perusal of a 
good many biographies it seems to us a 
not uncommon one, to suppose that a dis- 
paraging mention is unimportant if it is 
also slight. The exact contrary is true. 
If you have to say much about any one, 
many things may be said, each of which 
standing alone would be very deprecia- 
tory, and yet leave the whole effect not 
ungracious. But if all you have to say is 
that he or she was in some way contemp- 
tible, you need surely a very imperative 
reason for mentioning him or her at all. 
A study of any human character is full of 
interest, and the light and shade must be 
taken together, but a mere allusion should 
be either kindly, or absolutely indispensa- 
ble. As we think of the numerous ref- 
erences in this volume which are neither, 
we are tempted to rejoice, instead of la- 
menting, that such a judgment as that on 
Lamb was permitted to see the light. If 
any one lays down the book wounded at 
some mention that revives the tender 
recollections of childhood to blot them 
with the ugliness of contempt, turning to 
this part of the volume he may dismiss 
the image with a smile rather than a sigh. 
If it is no more of a likeness than this of 
Lamb, he need not feel hurt by it. This 
is how the master-hand works, when the 
artist tries to paint without light. This 
is what we shall be in danger of — though 
happily not with the same power of giving 
pain — if we try to judge our brother 
without love. 

A student of Carlyle’s moral influence 
need not linger over the mistakes of his 
posthumous editor. Perhaps they may 
not do unmixed harm. We are not with- 
out hopes that one compensation for the 
pain caused by this book will be that all 
who take in hand to set forth their well- 
loved dead to the world will resolve, as 
they close these “ Reminiscences,”’ that 
whatever severe judgments they may feel 
called on to express or record, no insig- 
nificant, obscure man or woman shall ever 
be stabbed bya mere word from the voice 
dear to them, that they will renounce the 
cheap pungency of ill-nature, and forget 
all that, from a higher level of existence, 
where truth and love are both more prized 
than here, the honored dead would wish 
them to forget. And with this hope we 
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turn from all that is to be regretted in the 
last writing of Carlyle, and revert to it 
only so far as it illustrates the views 
formed on utterances where we think the 
true man spoke more clearly. 

His mind, it seems to us, may be com- 
pared to some lofty cathedral window 
through whose gem-like panes amethyst 
and sapphire are scattered whenever the 
sun’s rays emerge, and which admits, on 
the dullest day, a certain sombre radi- 
ance. We look at it, not through it, and 
it does not occur to us to complain that 
the space might admit more light. Per- 
haps sometimes the color is mistaken for 
light. We feel the difference when we 
try to put in few words the lesson our age 
has learnt from him. It was a lesson so 
closely associated with his striking indi- 
viduality that the actual range of thought, 
perhaps, seems greater than it is, and the 
critic who translates it into his own poor 
words may appear, even if he is a faithful 
translator, to bring it down to something 
very commonplace. Let us begin with 
what is the least difficult part of the task, 
and ask what was his place in the great 
genealogy of genius. Yet it is a hard 
matter even to define the spiritual neigh- 
borhood of such a one as Thomas Carlyle. 
To trace his affinities with other men 
seems like fixing the place of a meteor in 
a constellation. We can recall no writer 
equally classical who is quite so peculiar, 
and the differences between such an intel- 
lect and any other will always appear to 
his admirers, and many who are not his 
admirers, greater than the resemblances. 
Among his contemporaries he had no 
relationship but those in which he was 
the superior, and forall the issues of keen 
debate among them he had no interest 
whatever. That great intellectual move- 
ment characteristic of our day — whether 
we name it the philosophy of Evolution, 
Darwinism, Positivism, or, taking it on 
its negative side, Agnosticism, — which 
makes physical science the keynote of 
human thought, was to him as though it 
were not. He did not join it, he did not 
oppose it, he simply ignored it. It came 
upon him, no doubt, when his day’s work 
was done; and though it was a long even- 
ing through which he watched its develop- 
ment, yet the time for taking in new ideas 
was past, and we do not mention it as 
noteworthy that he had nothing to con- 
tribute to either side of a movement 
which began to be conspicuous after he 
was sixty. But without any definite ad- 
vocacy of or opposition to a particular 
development of human thought, a man 
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may have some relation to it, and the way 
has often been prepared for great ideas 
by those who did not consciously appre- 
hend them. In reviewing his work, on 
the other hand, we feel that it afforded 
no point of junction whatever with that 
which is the dominant spirit in this year 
of grace 1881—he was no precursor of 
it, or of that which opposes it; it seems 
impossible to affiliate it with anything that 
strongly interested him in any way. And 
though this is much less true of the great 
political than of the great philosophical 
movement of our day, for he certainly 
was the opponent of democracy, yet, if 
we come to examine all that was most 
characteristic in his sympathy and most 
permanent in his work, we shall be led to 
feel that it is altogether misleading to 
inquire whether the Radical or the Con- 
servative of our day had most. of his 
sympathies, or even (for that is the more 
natural way of putting it) most of his an- 
tagonism. We should probably always 
end by deciding that of these two parties 
the one he had spoken of last was that to 
whose principles he felt the deepest aver- 
sion. And till we take up a historical 
point of view, till we accept the past as a 
living reality, and return to that belief 
which had so strong a hold on him, and 
which he so often symbolized in the myth 
of the tree Ygdrasil, — the legendary sym- 
bol of the growth of time, which he loved 
to oppose to all mechanical explanations 
of the universe, —the belief that the past 
lives in the present, we shall fail to appre- 
hend any part of his message. 

We shall understand it best, we believe, 
if we connect it with that recoil from the 
spirit of the eighteenth century which 
marked the dawn of its successor. His 
characteristic expression for that virtue 
which may be regarded as the seed of all 
excellence is veracity. It is with a true 
discernment of the importance of associ- 
ation that he substituted the Latinized 
version of “truthfulness” for the home- 
lier word. Veracity, in his sense, is not 
truthfulness, does not even necessarily 
include it; at least, the thing he meant 
was compatible with many a deliberate 
falsehood. He meant the power and the 
will— it is not possible to separate the 
two things — to look behind the veils and 
curtains that drape realities, and to grasp 
the facts of life. Now, it was exactly 
this which the men of the eighteenth 
century abhorred. They regarded every 
attempt to penetrate behind formulas to 
principles with the dread—a dread sur- 
prisingly long-lived if we look at it with 





our associations of rapid change — of 
some return to “the fanaticism of the 
last age.” The influence of the Puritan 
rebellion, throughout a large part cf the 
eighteenth century, resembled the influ- 
ence of the French Revolution throughout 
the early part of this. The men of that 
time were like certain Irish peasants 
whom Carlyle somewhere describes as 
moving warily across a sloping floor, the 
timbers of which were already giving 
way, and carefully clinging to the side of 
the walls, where they felt themselves 
least in danger. Or perhaps we may bet- 
ter describe them as the dwellers in some 
carelessly-built house, who still trembled 
with the recollection of a recent fall, and 
in every movement had an eye to its pos- 
sible repetition. They trod daintily, they 
shrank from admitting anything weighty, 
they insisted that all movements should 
be slow, and that as a matter of life and 
death all vehement action should be avoid- 
ed. The Puritans had a firm standing- 
ground: they believed that God was the 
ruler of this earth, and called upon men 
to hear and do his will now as he had 
done to the Jews of old. The Jacobites 
had a firm standing-ground: they believed 
(such of them as were absolutely sincere) 
that God had appointed the rulers of this 
earth, and that he called upon men to 
submit to his delegates. But the true 
children of the eighteenth century did 
not thoroughly believe either of these 
things; they did not even believe that 
both contained a truth so much as that 
both contained a falsehood ; and they felt, 
accordingly, that whatever theory was 
taken up as a working hypothesis ‘of life 
must be stopped just short of either of 
these views. Thus they insisted that all 
thorough, logical acceptance of ideas in 
their extreme consequences,—all con- 
sistent pursuit of a true hypothesis of 
life throughout all practical issues, — in 
short, all thorough-going surrender to any 
belief whatever, Fates 4 be set aside as 
enthusiasm. For their views, political 
and religious alike, were such as would 
not bear carrying out far in any direction 
whatever without landing them in a con- 
tradiction. We must not believe that 
Gud was ruling the world just as George 
I. was ruling England —that was a belief 
that led to enthusiasm and profanity; no- 
body could say what we should have to 
do if we believed that. But neither could 
we say that God had appointed George I. 
to reign over us; for there had been all 
kinds of trouble about the Protestant suc- 
cession, and we had, in fact, appointed 
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that for ourselves. The true way out of 
the difficulty would seem to be to deny 
that God had anything whatever to do 
with the government of the world, but if 
words had to be taken literally, that was 
just what the Bible seemed to assert. 
Hence there arose everywhere a dread of 
everything ultimate, a sense that every 
line of thought would land the traveller 
on a contradiction if carried too far, a 
belief that wisdom consisted in the act 
of setting up impassable bariers and wall- 
ing in the course of speculation within 
manageable limits. The revolution of 
1688 was a virtual claim for a remodelling 
of our theory of government; but the 
old phrases were to hold good, only they 
were not to be examined, not discussed 
— in short, not thoroughly believed. The 
whole course of speculation was adverse 
to the received theories of religion, but 
the average mind rejected neither theo- 
ries nor the new views which were to be 
fatal to them, but aimed at a certain illog- 
ical modus vivendi between the two. To 
the mind of that day there was no diffi- 
culty in believing the premisses and dis- 
believing the conclusion. Or it would be 
truer to say that neither premisses nor 
conclusion were entirely believed or dis- 
believed, but it was agreed that one could 
not be denied and the other need not be 
asserted. 

If the spirit which we have here en- 
deavored to describe were confined to the 
eighteenth century, it would not be to the 
point todiscuss it in referring to a person 
who was five years old when that century 
expired. But it is one to which English- 
men are strongly inclined at all times, and 
it does not seem extinct at the present 
day. How little we mean to speak scorn- 
fully of it will appear when we say that in 
some ways (not in all) we should be in- 
clined to find its typical exhibition in, 
perhaps, the noblest Briton of the eigh- 
teenth century — Edmund Burke.* But 
whether we think it a good thing or 
whether we think it a bad thing, we must 
all agree that this is the spirit which Car- 
lyle most hated. As we study it, we feel 
that this is the mould in which the molten 
lava took its shape. What is concave 
here is convex there; in following the 
lines of one surface, we have the reversed 
impression of the other. Much of what 
seems extravagant in Carlyle is explained 


* We would refer the reader, as an illustration of 
this view of Burke, to his elaborate attempt to dissociate 
the principles of 1688 from the principles of 1789. 
Nothing seems to us more an exhibution of what Care 
lyle meant by “formulas.” 





when we look at it in this light. His ob- 
scurity disappears, his exaggerations are 
softened, and his originality emerges with 
new lustre, when we see him as a rebel 
against a dominant spirit of compromise. 
How exaggerated, for instance, seem his 
diatribes against cant! In truth, the dan- 
ger of our time lies in the very opposite 
direction from any insincere echo of other 
people’s opinions, rather in a hasty and 
exaggerated expression of our own be- 
liefs. But that is the feeling of a time 
completely revolutionized, a time when 
the reaction against the revolution has 
died away, when its discoveries have be- 
come commonplaces, and all its theories 
are well worked into practical life, and 
taken for granted. Against this back- 
ground, we shall never understand Thom- 
as Carlyle. His antagonism to the age of 
compromise is commemorated, not only 
in his chief historic work, but in the whole 
bent of his moral sympathies and his intel- 
lectual taste. If we forget this, Carlyle 
will often appear to us like a student who 
trims his lamp when he might draw his 
curtain. His words were most eagerly 
read when a large part of their lesson was 
identified with the impulse of the hour, 
and we remember with difficulty that the 
two were once deadly foes. 

His true affinities, therefore, seem to us 
with the men who were impelled by a 
common recoil from the spirit we have 
aimed at describing —the same impulse 
which, in political life, created a French 
Revolution. Of course a recoil will take 
the most various forms. A common start- 
ing-point does not mean a common goal; 
people may move in twenty different 
directions, all of them being influenced 
by the same wish to leave a particular 
spot far behind them. The ages, the na- 
tions, the literatures, the modes of thought 
that the eighteenth century had thought 
barbarous became suddenly full of attrac- 
tion; but the field was various, and the 
hunters would not have all recognized 
each other for brethren. But what Car- 
lyle meant by veracity was the common 
aspiration of all the typical men of this 
time. We will try to make our meanin 
clear by a comparison between him | 
two poets, for one of whom he never had 
any feeling (to judge from this posthu- 
mous notice) but an unintelligible con- 
tempt, and for the other of whom we 
should say he had a distinct repulsion. 
Yet it appears to us in both cases that his 
watchword was also theirs, though in a 
sense so different that perhaps neither he 
nor they would have recognized it. The 
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poetic revolution effected by Wordsworth 
was that he broke down the barriers by 
which previously certain sections of life 
and phraseology had been fenced in, as 
appropriate ees and dialect for 
poetry, and declared that its true material 
was life as it is, nature as itis. Others 
had done it before him, in fact, but he 
first carried out the reform consciously, 
systematically, didactically; he first re- 
claimed the waste that lay beyond these 
trim gardens, and showed that flowers 
bloomed here too. Is not this a transla- 
tion into the region of poetry of what Car- 
lyle preached in the world of morality? 
Respect nature, respect the facts of every- 
day life — this is the Wordsworthian les- 
son; and the message of Carlyle — more 
emphatic, less simple, more elaborate — 
seems to us not essentially different. 
And that the two men were probably too 
different to be able to understand each 
other (these “ Reminiscences” prove that 
at all events the incapacity existed on 
one side), only makes their common 
truth the more conspicuous. Wordsworth 
joined that reaction which Carlyle hated; 

ut he and Carlyle were spiritual brethren, 
though they knew it not. 

Again, to turn to one whom Carlyle, at 
least, recognized as a force to be taken 
account of: his repulsion to Byronism, 
we believe, expresses, in part, that feeling 
with which we all turn from a caricature 
of ourselves. Byron’s is the defiance 
hurled by a wild, nature-loving spirit 
against the decorum of a smug, heartless 
respectability; he is full of the turbid ex- 
aggeration with which passionate, self- 
asserting sincerity strives to brand and 
crush the hypocrisy to which, in truth, it 
thereby supplies an antiseptic. It seems 
to us that some such words may be used 
also to describe an important part of the 
ideal that Carlyle regarded with most 
sympathy. The pirate, 


Who knew himself a villain, but who deemed 
The rest no better than the thing he seemed, 
And scorned the rest as hypocrites who hid 
Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did, 


has much in common with the Carlylean 
hero. The corsair flinging aside his dis- 
guise in the pacha’s hall is a sort of type 
of that spirit which Carlyle sympathized 
with, on its worst side, no doubt; but on 
a side which had a powerful hold in him. 
For remember, it is the pacha, not the 
corsair, who is the true robber; the 
corsair is the true commander, the true 
ruler of men: his lightning-stroke de- 
stroys that which has only assumed to 





itself untruly the aspect of justice, and 
the support of a befooled and duped soci- 
ety. And what Carlyle scorned in Byron 
was the casting of “ pearls before swine ;” 
the alliance of the spirit that he regarded 
so sympathetically with the spirit against 
which all the scorn of his nature was 
most powerfully stirred — the weak self- 
indulgence, the moral cowardice, the pam- 
pered spirit which marks all the dangers 
of an aristocracy. Tothe modern spirit, 
at its best, this temptation is always des- 
picable; to Carlyle, in whose veins ran 
the blood of the Scottish Lowlands, who 
would speak with pride of his own father’s 
careful work, and who always felt loftiness 
of position a claim for arduous effort, it 
was peculiarly despicable. His loathing 
for the life of the idle aristocrat is ex- 
pressed in “ Sartor Resartus;” indeed, 
with a repulsive distinctness which seems 
to us the only blot on the most character- 
istic of his works. And this entangle- 
ment of the Byronic ideal with so much 
that is false and poor, seems to hide from 
him what it shared with his own, — the 
refusal to accept any belief that could not 
be fully acknowledged, the protest against 
limits traced by a timid and artificial age, 
and the claim for man’s whole being of at 
least a full and fearless recognition. It 
is with those who joined in this protest 
that we would class Thomas Carlyle, 
though he was so much the junior of any 
of them, and though there were none of 
them whom he seems to have adequately 
appreciated. He was a deeper nature 
than any, and where he takes up their 
protest it is as if a violoncello should 
repeat the melody of a flute. But the air, 
we believe, is the same. 

To say that the influence of a great 
man must be explained by a review of the 
past, is, if he has died in extreme old age, 
almost the same as saying that its later 
aspects are misleading. In truth, the 
moral influence which we have tried to 
indicate, appears to us to have ceased 
long before even the close of Carlyle’s 
literary career. Roughly speaking, we 
should say that it waned rapidly after 
what he calls “the disastrous and humili- 
ating year, 1848.” Of course we are not 
speaking of his popularity, which was at 
its height, we learn from himself, when 
he went to Edinburgh to address the stu- 
dents of the university as their rector in 
1866; nor are we speaking of his literary 
activity, the visible record of which is 
almost as great, judged by mere bulk, 
since that time as before it. We mean 
that after 1848 his writings became a part 
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of mere literature. “The French Revo- 
lution,” the “ Essays,” above all “ Sartor 
Resartus,” are a part of literature, but 
they are also something more. They 
form a channel of moral influence, in the 
same way that the speeches of Mr. Glad- 
stone or the sermons of Dr. Newman 
form such a channel. They are impas- 
sioned appeals to the moral nature of 
man; they stirred the whole being; they 
were dynamic writings. Of the literary 
work of his later years this cannot be 
said. It is an indispensable study for 
any one who wishes to understand the 
eighteenth century, and that is all. It 
does not, therefore, come within the scope 
of an essay which deals with this deeper 
influence; and in what follows we shall 
touch on it lightly, or not at all. 

We must revive old recollections if we 
would describe that deeper influence. 
But the old recollections are among the 
most vivid in memory’s store. The first 
moment that his spell was felt is remem- 
bered as the first sight of the Alps or the 
sea. No doubt it is easier to say what 
that influence was not than what it was. 
It was not that of an instructor, enlarging 
the field of intellectual vision and bring- 
ing new facts to the storehouse of thought ; 
nor yet that of a critic, supplying new 


logical machinery for the working up of 
these facts into theories; it was a power 
which told not alone on the intellect but 
the whole nature, and did not so much 

resent new material to thought, as new 


ife to thought itself. Carlyle appears to 
us the great witness to the permanent in- 
spiration of humanity. He belonged toa 
race powerfully influenced by the idea of 
a partial inspiration, and felt a sympathy 
with this belief curiously strong for one 
who did not share it. He was thus edu- 
cated to appreciate the effect of an actual 
conviction, as compared with a mere un- 
disputed hypothesis ; he discerned a force 
in the lives of those who lived under the 
sense of a divine mission, which it seemed 
to him was the actual condition of all true 
work. He made us feel —for who that 
had not felt his power would venture to 
try to describe it ? — that 


Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen, 
Dein Sinn ist zu, dein Herz ist todt. 


He showed us that the influx of divine 
power was no privilege of a peculiar race 
or a particular age, but the very atmo- 
sphere of all vigorous life whatever, na- 
tional or individual. As Wordsworth had 
vindicated man’s homely, unheroic life for 
poetry, discerning the ideal element in 
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old beggars, and village schoolmasters, 
and leech-gatherers, and all sorts of pro- 
saic people, as they would have been 
thought; so Carlyle brought that which 
is to the soul what poetry is to the intel- 
lect into common everyday life; he saw a 
revelation of God not in one age or book, 
but in all. Conventional opinion had 
made distinctions between one part of 
history and life and another, which were 
as unreal as a classification which would 
refuse to allow our earth a place in the 
same category with Mercury and Venus. 
But we too inhabit a star: our world is a 
member of the heavens, and shares their 
brightness, if it be regarded from the 
right point of view. In his own words — 


May we not say that the hour of spiritual 
enfranchisement is even this? When your 
ideal world, wherein the whole man has been 
dimly struggling and inexpressibly languishing 
to work, becomes revealed and thrown open ; 
and you discover with amazement enough, like 
the Lothario in “ Wilhelm Meister,” “ America 
is here or nowhere.” ‘The situation that has 
not its duty, its ideal, was never yet occupied 
by man. Yes here, in this poor, miserable, 
hampered, despicable actual, wherein thou 
even now standest, here or nowhere is thy 
ideal: work it out thyself, and working, be- 
lieve, live, be free.* 


Two opposite convictions lay involved 
in this teaching — opposite, yet, perhaps, 
in reality, only the active and passive side 
of the same belief—in which, if they 
penetrated the whole being, lies man’s 
true redemption. One is a sense of the 
sacredness of work, that, though every 
true worker, even in the humblest sphere, 
must have felt it, was never, till the time 
of Carlyle, admitted to any adequate ex- 
pression in literature. Carlyle is the first 
poetic thinker who has raised industry to 
that position from which, at first, the as- 
sociations with slavery belonging to a 
classical ideal, and afterwards the associ- 
ations with poverty belonging to an aris- 
tocratic ideal, had apparently excluded it; 
and this outer or social part of his influ- 
ence we believe to be commemorated in 
the unquestionably changed ideal of our 
higher classes. Doubtless, the most uni- 
versal of all human temptations, as indo- 
lence is, will generally be victorious, when 
it has no ally in circumstance, with every 
generation. But noone can say that in 
our time this is the ideal of the high-born 
and the well-endowed. It has become the 
social creed of the upper classes that 
they must in some way justify their posi- 
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tion, they must and they may do many 
things that were out of the question when 
Carlyle was young, or even middle-aged. 
A breath of manly life has passed over 
the world, and if the Honorable Felicis- 
simus Zero is still to be found in fashion- 
able life, at least we could not make him 
our type of the parliamentary leader. 
This new spirit has taken odd forms, no 
doubt; but on the whole it has been the 
parent of many useful and manly aspira- 
tions among a generation of Englishmen, 
and has, through them, colored all En- 
glish life, and we cannot doubt that in a 
great measure it is due to the influence 
of Thomas Carlyle. 

This we would call the outward result 
of his lesson, and we think it obvious. 
The inward result cannot, in the nature 
of things, be in like manner unquestion- 
able, but it seems to us equally real. His 
words had a peculiar influence in bring- 
ing this fundamental belief to lull the 
tossing of egotistic unrest, and appease 
the clamor of a mere personal demand 
for happiness with the sense of a mission 
in the humblest fate. Strange that one 


who so worshipped force should have had 
so mighty an influence in clothing the 
idea of resignation with some attractive 
power that changed it, for some minds, 


from a word to a thing! Yet, perhaps, 
not altogether strange. Perhaps a manly 
submission to the force that is felt divine 
is the first condition of successful work. 
“ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God that worketh 
in you,” was a paradox that Carlyle heart- 
ily accepted. A surrender to that divine 
voice was submission and effort in one. 
How slight a variation in the statement 
of truth opens the door to error! The 
belief in the inspiration of humanity is 
the strength of Carlyle’s creed. The be- 
lief in inspired men is its weakness. As 
a belief in the inspiration of the Bible 
has been often a disbelief in the worth of 
any other literature, so his sense of the 
dignity of the hero and the prophet be- 
came in its distortion a scorn for average 
humanity; that is the most blinding me- 
dium through which we can contemplate 
our fellows, and which it is deplorable to 
remember his editor has forced on our 
attention in these last words from his pen. 
It cannot he denied that his personal 
character bore some traces of this scorn; 
he was sometimes overbearing, a fault 
which we think the world condones too 
readily in great men, and which we can- 
not, therefore, pass over quite without 
notice. But beneath the scorn lay adeep 
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and tender reverence, not alone for those 
who claimed it in right of the massive- 
ness and force of their character, but for 
many whom one would have expected 
him to despise. And the reverence, we 
think, was a deeper thing than the scorn. 
But it was less obvious. His scorn, in- 
deed, derived nourishment even from his 
withered faith. It reminds us of the fine 
saying of Nathan der Weise — 


Der Aberglaub’ in dem wir aufgewachsen 
Verliert, wenn wir ihn auch erkennen, darum 
Doch seine Macht nicht iiber uns. 


We have no right, indeed, to say that 
Carlyle grew up in any superstition. 
These volumes prove it to have beena 
pure and holy faith. Nevertheless, in 
speaking of a large part of his creed, an 
adverse critic might borrow Professor 
Huxley’s epigram on Comtism, and de- 
scribe it as Calvinism without Christian- 
ity. He was intensely a Calvinist. If 
all beyond this world were dim, at least 
in this world the division of the elect and 
the reprobate was a mighty reality. It 
was his indictment against our modern 
society that we had broken away from 
this creed, and refused to recognize a 
division which was as fundamental as any 
in science. ‘Yes, my friends, scoundrel 
is scoundrel: that remains forever a fact; 
and there exists not on the earth white- 
wash that can make the scoundrel a friend 
of this universe. He remains an enemy, 
if you spend your life whitewashing 
him.”* Carlyle’s virulence against the 
friends of the negro seems to us a curi- 
ous symbol of this political Manichzan- 
ism (to go back to the purest form of 
Calvinism); it was as if the black skin 
had become an actual type of the black 
nature on which modern philanthropy 
wasted its purifying efforts. He seemed 
to feel sometimes as if men were divided 
into black races and white races to ex- 
press in an outward and visible form the 
inward distinction which our stupidity 
was constantly confusing. 

There was not much interest in this 
rather childish piece of symbolism, nor 
have we ever heard any friend of Car- 
lyle’s speak of these proaiwery harangues 
with any feeling but weariness and regret. 
But there is another aspect in which much 
that was harsh in his political views seems 
illustrated by Calvinism. The Calvinist 
idea of virtue is adherence to divine law; 
that law itself, therefore, must be some- 
thing deeper than virtue. If goodness 
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consists in obedience to the will of God, 
we cannot say that God himself is good; 
there is no superior will in conformity to 
which we may trace goodness in him. 
And the great Reformers did not shrink 
from this audacity of logic. Luther, who 
in this respect was as Calvinistic as Cal- 
vin, answered Erasmus boldly, when he 
reproached him with ascribing to God 
conduct which would be hateful to man, 
that this was just what he had a full right 
to do. For man to decide that fellow- 
man, for no fault of his, should be doomed 
to frightful punishment, was an offence 
against the law ofGod. But God was not 
bound by his own laws, and he might 
thus deal with the creatures who, as mere 
results of his own power, could claim ab- 
solutely nothing at his hands. We must 
not endeavor to find in his dealings with 
us that material for approbation which 
was inseparable from all merely human 
reverence. This elevation of power above 
morality was never, we think, put forward 
in all its naked repulsiveness after the 
Reformation ; when later Calvinists tried 
to justify their scheme, they took refuge 
in the zxcomprehensibility of God’s deal- 
ings, and always seemed to be ready to 
fall back on the belief that our moral 
sense might be fully satisfied. with the 


“scheme of redemption” if our intellec- 
tual powers were sufficiently enlarged to 


take it in. It seems to us that though 
Carlyle was never, in a religious sense, a 
Calvinist, yet his strong sympathy with 
the traditional creed of his country left its 
influence on his political creed in the dis- 
tinct form which had been impressed 
upon it by the more robust logic of the 
earlier thinkers. Enthroned above all 
that man can discern of the laws that 
guide his fate sits an awful power, of 
whom Carlyle less and less spoke in any 
language that denoted personality, but for 
whom he never ceased to claim an abso- 
lute, unfaltering submission, in a sense 
which no thinker could claim submission 
fora mere ¢hing. And though he often 
used language that implied justice in the 
divine Ruler, yet often also—and more 
and more — he seems to have felt, as the 
Calvinists did, as if God were rather the 
fountain of justice than just. The im- 
pression left by his allusions seems to be 
that all we cam know of God is power. 
And if the Rulers of men were powerful, it 
was because they were at one with the 
designs of the ruler of man. Thus his 
worship of force was in fact always a part 
of his worship of God. His reverence for 
power —even when it took such forms, 
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for instance, as that glorification of Fred- 
erick William of Prussia which seems to 
us the most repulsive thing he ever wrote 
—should never be regarded apart from 
his profound sense that all strength was 
divine, that there was no power which 
was not an actual participation of nature 
with the will that ruled the world, and in 
submission to which lay our highest duty. 

How far this mace. Sng of force has 
influenced those who have learned from 
Carlyle we have much doubt. It has 
certainly had some direct influence, im- 
portant as far as it goes. On the whole, 
however, it appears to us that Carlyle’s 
sympathy with tyranny has actually been 
an influence on the side of democracy; 
for people naturally suppose that when 
a wise man is driven to violence and 
extravagance in his advocacy, he is ad- 
vocating a bad cause. And then, too, it 
must be remembered that he was, in 
spite of his peasant birth, in sympathies 
an aristocrat. His hatred towards an 
indolent and luxurious aristocracy is the 
hatred of an aspiring nature for those 
who deface a fine ideal, and his sym- 
pathy with such a peasant nature as his 
own father is the sympathy with which 
we regard those who provide a fitting 
background for such an ideal. The true 
test of aristocratic feeling, in the exclu- 
sive, negative sense, is the feeling with 
which a man regards not the peasantry, 
but the dourgeoisie. On this side we 
think both Carlyle, and those who learned 
much from Carlyle, were apt to exhibit 
some of the weakness of aristocracy, 
and some touches of this we imagine 
ourselves to discern in the volumes. It 
should be borne in mind that the dour- 
geoisie, the class that was least to his 
taste — to which he had no ties whatever 
—was at his best time the dominant 
political body. His contempt and dislike 
for “respectability,” “gigmanity,” and 
the like, would take a different aspect 
in our day. From 1832 to 1867 the 
dangers of “gigmanity” were the dan- 
gers of England —its prejudices, its 
stupidity shackled public life; it was, in 
fact, the governor. The cause of popu- 
lar government was associated with the 
class most remote from his sympathies. 
It would never have much sympathy 
from him; but we think the recoil might, 
in other circumstances, have been less 
contemptuous. 

But however we explain it, we must 
allow that Carlyle’s influence in favor of 
that which is true in Conservatism, has 
not been so large as we should have 
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hoped. For we cannot imagine any teach- 
er more valuable to our generation than 
one who should point out clearly and 
emphatically the dangers of democracy ; 
and it seems to us that here was a man 
of genius who did so point them out, 
and that this part of his lesson has been 
vain. And this failure is the more 
striking, because the political world has 
been so much governed, even to this 
very hour, by men who were not very 
greatly Carlyle’s juniors. It is not as if 
a new generation had arisen who knew 
not Carlyle; it is the old who have gone 
over to the enemy. We suppose that 
the current towards democracy in our 
day has been too strong for the strong- 
est swimmer to resist. And in all our 
disappointment at feeling that the prophet 
has here spoken truly, and spoken in 
vain, we may console ourselves with the 
belief that no words are wholly wasted 
which teach that hardly-learned lesson 
—that the union of truth with scorn is 
sterile. 

Perhaps we may see the truth in Car- 
lyle’s protest against democracy more 
clearly if we approach it from a side on 
which he himself never opened it. No 
great man who ever lived had less sym- 
pathy with liberty, in the modern sense, 
than he had. But do we not too much 
forget, at times, that it has had any but 
the modern sense? It is strange that a 
word of which the most brilliant associa- 
tions are classical should be invariably 
used in a sense that a Greek or Roman 
would have had much difficulty in under- 
Standing. It is not that he would have 
disagreed with an Englishman or an 
American; he would never have been 
able to see exactly what he meant. Lib- 
erty, to the citizen of classic antiquity, 
meant dominion. To be free was to have 
a share ingovernment. Freedom as much 
implied servitude as the convex implies 
the concave. Much of what is most wild, 
most offensive in Carlyle’s utterance be- 
comes intelligible when we regard it as a 
protest against the substitution of the 
modern ideal of liberty for the ancient. 
We do not mean that he strove to resus- 
citate a Roman ideal of liberty; his sym- 
pathies were all with the romantic, not 
the classic past, and for anything of the 
nature of a revival he would have felt a 
strong distaste. But for that, in the mod- 
ern ideal of liberty, which is contrasted 
with the ancient, (which we may roughly 
indicate by describing the ideal ruler as a 
mere policeman) —this he hated just as 
Plato would have hated it. Listen, for 





instance, to this voice from the first vol- 
ume which comes within what we would 
call his period of mere protest : * — 


I do not suppose any reader of mine, or 
many persons in England at all, have much 
faith in fraternity, equality, and the revolu- 
tionary milienniums preached by the French 
prophets in this age ; but there are many move- 
ments here, too, which tend inevitably in the 
like direction ; and good men who would stand 
aghast at Red Republic and its adjuncts seem 
to me travelling at full speed towards that or 
a similar goal! Certainly the notion every- 
where prevails among us too, and preaches 
itself abroad in every dialect, uncontradicted 
anywhere as far as I can hear, that the grand 
panacea for social woes is what we call “en- 
franchisement,” “emancipation,” or, translated 
into practical language, the cutting asunder of 
all human relations, whenever they are found 
grievous... . Let us all be “free” of one 
another; we shall then be happy —free, with- 
out bond or connection except that of cash 
payment, fair day’s wages for the fair day’s 
work, bargained for by voluntary contract and 
law of supply and demand —this is thought to 
be the true solution of all difficulties and in- 
justices that have occurred between man and 
man. To rectify the relation that exists be- 
tween two men is there no method, then, but 
that of ending it? The old relation has be- 
come unsuitable, obsolete, perhaps unjust; it 
imperatively requires to be amended, and the 
remedy is, abolish it—let there be henceforth 
no relation at all, From the “Sacrament of 
Marriage” downwards, human beings used to 
be manifoldly related one to another, and each 
to all; and there was no relation among human 
beings, just or unjust, that had not its griev- 
ances and its difficulties, its necessities on both 
sides to bear and forbear. But henceforth, 
be it known, we have changed all that by favor 
of Heaven: “the voluntary principle” has 
come up, which will. itself do the business for 
us; and now let a new Sacrament, that of 
Divorce, which we call emancipation, and spout 
of on our platforms, be universally the order 
of the day... . Cut every human relation 
which has anywhere grown uneasy sheer asun- 
der, reduce whatever was compulsory to volun- 
tary, whatsoever was permanent in us to the 
condition of nomadic: in other words, loosen 
by assiduous wedges in every joint the whole 
fabric of social existence, stone from stone, till 
at last, all now being loose enough, it can, as 
we already see in most countries, be overset 
by sudden bursts of revolutionary rage, and 
lying as mere mountains of anarchic rubbish, 
solicit you to sing Fraternity, etc., over it, and 
to rejoice at the new remarkable era of human 
progress we have arrived at. 


In those words you have, we believe, 
the feelings, however differently the 
would have been expressed, with whic 
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those of the ancients who most admired 
liberty would have contemplated our mod- 
ern society. To make man free by an- 
nihilating, in the eye of the law, almost 
all relation except that which is the result 
of a bargain, would have seemed to them 
like making a solitude and calling it peace. 
Society, in the ancient ideal, was a highly 
organic thing, consisting of groups, the 
members of which were connected by a 
most elaborate system of relation, so that 
the State was repeated in every family, 
and the graduated system of civil right, 
which buttressed Roman power, was re- 
fiected in every household. Society, in 
the modern ideal, is a collection of indi- 
viduals, It is idle to wish to undo the 
work of two thousand years, and the vol- 
ume from which our quotation is taken is 
little more than a lament over the process 
by which this change has been brought 
about. Still, while we lament that a great 
man should have given his support to 
gga it is well to remember that in 
this protest Carlyle would have had on 
his side the wisest men of that era of the 
world which, from its pre-eminence as a 
school of thought and of expression, we 
are wont to speak of as classical. Are 
we not, perhaps, too ready to imagine that 


neither he nor they had anything to say 


for their belief? For our own part, what 
we most lament in that monotonous vehe- 
mence is that we believe it deafened its 
hearers to the element in it that was true. 

Human character is a many-sided thing, 
and every true description of a human 
being must be full of apparent contradic- 
tions. We do not think Carlyle was 
specially so; his inconsistencies were all 
lighted up by genius, but he was about as 
consistent as most people. And yet we 
have to say of this fierce hater of democ- 
racy that he was its prophet and singer. 
He, who had no sympathy with liberty, 
has bequeathed us, as his most charac- 
teristic work, what may be called a sort 
of imperfect trilogy (the first part being 
wanting) of the great drama of the modern 
Revolution, of which liberty became the 
watchword. Even in the very expression 
of his sympathy, however, we discern its 
sharp limitation. The two periods lit up 
by the flash — the Puritan uprising in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and the 
still greater Revolution which closed the 
eighteenth —are both succeeded by sud- 
den dimness. When Whiggism replaced 
Puritanism he could only sneer at the 
* beautiful Revolution of ’88”’ which steps 
over the bodies of dead heroes filling the 
trench “in official pumps and silk stock- 
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ings and universal three times three.” * 
A civil-spoken, lawyer-like, decorous Rev- 
olution, especially when it stood so near 
the real thing, and seemed to pretend to 
some inheritance of its fame, was an 
abomination to him! And then, again, 
when Whiggism takes up the message of 
the Revolution he turns away in disgust. 
Let us borrow an illustrative touch from 
these “Reminiscences.” ‘You are so 
terribly in earnest,” said Jeffrey to him 
after one of their battles. There spoke 
the eighteenth century to its successor and 
its predecessor alike! Carlyle embodied 
what was common to both, but his deep- 
est sympathies were given (against the 
grain, we believe, of his intellectual con- 
victions) to Puritanism; and we cannot 
but regret that it is the Puritan revolu- 
tion which he has set before us in the 
least finished and literary form. There 
is something very remarkable in his sym- 
pathy with the faith that inspired it. The 
whole spring of its energy was to be found 
in beliefs that he did not share — that is 
to say, that he thought untrue. And yet 
he always seems to feel that the Puritans 
were stronger men than their descendants 
simply in virtue of their belief. It has 
always been a marvel to us how he con- 
trived to dismiss, as something insignifi- 
cant, the enormous differences between 
his creed and theirs, and we can never 
quite get over a sense of infidelity to his 
own idea of veracity in this belief in the 
power of belief apart from its truth. 
Something of this feeling seems to us to 
come out in the way he comments on such 
a notice, for instance, as that Cromwell 
appointed a day of humiliation and prayer. 
“If modern readers suppose these para- 
graphs to be cant, it will turn out an entire 
mistake. I advise all modern readers not 
only to believe that Cromwell here means 
what he says, but,” etc. etc. It is almost 
as if he. wanted to assure himself that 
belief then was real. Were, then, these 
tremendous transactions in which the 
Puritans believed, just as he believed that 
Charles I. was put to death, — were they 
matters of so little moment, that the 
words which seemed to assert them might 
be used as a mere circumlocution for the’ 
belief that an awful power lay beyond our 
scrutiny, but was manifest to us in his 
judgments upon us? Nothing that Car- 
lyle despised as a “formula” seems to us 
more unreal than this. Yet this is what 
he seems to have felt. The Puritans did 
not believe in the eternities and the im- 
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mensities: they believed in God and 
Christ. They would not have said the 
difference between their creed and Car- 
lyle’s was insignificant; they would never 
have said, like Margaret to Faust: — 

Das ist alles recht schén und gut 

Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch 

Nur mit ein bischen andern Worten. 


And Carlyle, if he had justified himself in 
those words of Faust which we suppose 
contain his creed, — 

Wer darf ihn nennen ? 

Und wer bekennen 

Ich glaub ihn? 

Wer empfinden 

Und sich unterwinden 

Zu sagen, ich glaub’ ihn nicht ? 

Ich habe keinen Namen 
Dafiir ! Gefiihl ist alles 
Name ist Schall und Rauch — 


was pronouncing the most distinct con- 
demnation against those who dared name 
the unnamable, and accept very definite 
propositions about it. And herein the 


two halves of his nature seem to us not in 
harmony. 

There are two interesting passages in 
these “ Reminiscences ” where, in refer- 
ring to the faith of his parents, he drops a 


few words which throw a great light on 
his relation to Puritanism. The first 
seems to us so typical of his attitude 
towards the past, that we could imagine 
having it explained away as an allegory, 
if the circumstances admitted of it: 


It was 10 P.M. of a still and fine night when 
I arrived at my father’s door hearing him make 
worship, and stood meditatively, gratefully, 
lovingly, till he had ended : thinking to myself 
how good and innocently beautiful and peace- 
ful on the earth is all this: and it was the last 
time I was ever to hear it. I must have been 
there twice or oftener [after that], but the 
sound of his pious psalm and prayer I never 
heard again. With a noble politeness, very 
noble when I consider, they kept all that in a 
fine kind of remoteness from us, knowing and + 
somehow forgiving us completely that we did 
not think of it quite as they (ii. 160). 


And then, in a still more touching out- 
burst of filial recollection, after speaking 
of a time of great misery on his part : — 


Unwearied kindness was always mine from 
my incomparable mother. I did at last con- 
trive, by judicious endeavor, to speak piously 
and agreeably to one so pious without un- 
veracity. Nay, it was a kind of interesting 
exercise to wind softly out of those anxious 
affectionate cavils of her dear heart, and get 
real sympathy, real assent under borrowed 
forms. Oh, her patience with me! Oh, her 
never-tiring love ! (i. 181). 
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That picture of his reverently listening to 
his father’s prayer outside the closed door 
seems to us a type of his whole attitude 
towards Christianity. It was a very 
strong sympathy, rooted in the deepest 
part of his nature; yet it appears to us 
that the line which divides that kind of 
sympathy from what he called usveracity 
is an exceedingly subtle and faint one. 
At another moment, and when the narrow 
faith was not associated with his rever- 
ence and love, he might have spoken 
scornfully of this pathetic craving for 
“real sympathy under borrowed forms,” 
For think a moment of the dissent which 
Carlyle must have been contented to 
ignore in these touching theological con- 
versations with his mother! We doubt 
not that in his parents’ simple creed were 
articles that they would have died rather 
than deny, and he would have died rather 
than assert. Yet the sense of harmony 
between them was a deeper thing than 
the sense of divergence. Love was the 
interpreter here, and doubtless that love 
interpreted their faith to him always, by 
whomsoever it was held. It showed him 
their faith as the root of noble lives, and 
vindicated his own deep conviction that a 
noble life must be always rooted in the 
truth. And in the case of historic Puri- 
tanism a less valuable element came in. 
His sympathies were always given to faith 
in its militant form; the cos of a truth 
always expressed itself most naturally as 
a hatred against the opposite falsehood, 
and this also is the Puritan spirit. It is 
Puritanism as a revolt against sacerdo- 
talism, that engages his energetic sym- 
pathy. Sacerdotalism he hated with more 
thoroughness even than he loved Puri- 
tanism. Puritanism was true in a certain 
sense, but sacerdotalism was false in 
every sense. He could not even believe 
that any one believed it. It seemed to 
him, we fancy, a sort of spiritual flunkey- 
ism: his protest against it was a refusal to 
be shown into the divine presence by 
liveried menials, a claim to meet his God 
alone. When the dear associations of 
the revered past, and the protest of a 
vehement, rugged independence join in 
one impulse, no wonder that impulse 
should be strong enough to bear down all 
merely logical barriers. But we think his 
picture of Puritanism would have been a 
truer thing had he recognized how high 
these logical barriers were. 

While on the one hand we feel Car- 
lyle not always entirely loyal to his own 
ideal of veracity, on the other we owe him 
no unmixed gratitude for that ideal itself. 
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A large part of the effect of this on gen- 
eral morality (if indeed we must trace to 
his influence the raw unreserve which 
characterizes so much of the thought of 
our day), seems to us not gain, but the 
reverse. And though we are not sure 
that the two things, as a matter of fact, 
have much to do with one another, we 
still feel that the certain danger of mak- 
ing truth an aim is to conceal the duty of 
reserve. There were personal character- 
istics in him which lessened the danger, 
— his own natural dignity, his reticence, 
his massiveness of nature, — but we by 
no means think he escaped it, either as a 
man orawriter. Asa writer, indeed, the 
richness and the peculiarity of his style 
are so much connected with the un- 
checked utterance of a unique individual- 
ity, and the occasional touches of Swift, 
which illustrate the danger of giving ut- 
terance to all one thinks, are so rare, that 
on the whole, perhaps, that might be 
passed over. Butas a man (though not, 
of course, in this direction) the danger 
was much oftener evident. His tempta- 
tion was not to anything we usually asso- 
ciate with the name of unreserve, but the 


rough, needless plainness of speech, and 
occasional utter disregard of other peo- 
E feelings —sometimes, we believe, 


itterly regretted by him, but often re- 
peated —form, to our mind, a telling 
exhibition of the danger of changing a 
negative to a positive duty. Every one 
should beware of the zmpulse towards 
veracity. The love of truth does not 
show itself as anything rapid or impres- 
sive. It is modest, temperate, it is averse 
to all vehemence, it dies with the touch of 
exaggeration. Perhaps it is the rarest of 
all virtues. Every kind of predilection is 
mistaken for it—the taste for rhetoric, 
the taste for logic, party spirit, and above 
all that sense of the value of a particular 
truth which has no more connection with 
it than the sense of the value of a partic- 
ular medicine has. Most of these things 
are harmless, some of them are good, but 
none of them are the love of truth. And 
indeed the love of truth itself seems to us 
a wrong expression; we would rather 
name the virtue thus indicated a dread of 
falsehood. It is our duty never to let our 
words or deeds suggest what is false ; but 
it is only the duty of particular persons in 
particular circumstances to make them 
suggest whatis true. The duty of truth 
means the duty of avoiding falsehood ; in 
no other sense is it aduty. It is poor 
work putting all our crude, rough, hasty 
judgments into words, and calling that a 
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love of truth. The virtue which Carlyle 
admired in what he called veracity, as far 
as it admits of paraphrase in a single 
word, was, we think, courage ; but danger 
and courage vanish together. There is 
nothing now, in ordinary circumstances, 
that needs so little courage as speaking 
the truth, unless the truth ‘be merely per- 
sonal. Itis an evil thing to add to that 
impulse which most of us feel to give our 
nature its full swing, and which, in every 
one who feels it at all, is quite strong 
enough, any sense of self-laudation for 
not being afraid to speak our minds. Is 
it to further the truth to sfeaé our minds ? 
“The society in which the greatest 
amount of falsehood should be uttered,” 
it was once said in our hearing by a wise 
man, “is the society in which each mem- 
ber should make it his object to utter the 
whole truth.” It would be a strange 
irony if Carlyle had done anything to help 
on this state of things! It would have 
seemed to him a stupid misunderstanding 
to suppose that there is any antagonism 
between the praise of silence and the 
praise of truth. But we believe that ex- 
perience would prove the hostility a real 
one; we are sure that, in actual life, no 
one will always suppose that truth is a 
duty, and always remember that reticence 
is so likewise. 

Carlyle was faithful to his own ideal, at 
all events, in the career which he chose 
for his activity. He combines the his- 
toric spirit of our age with a poetic fervor 
that belongs to our fathers. So power- 
fula dramatic genius, we believe, never 
before chose history for its field. Dra- 
matic power is discoverable in. many a 
chronicler of the past, from Herodotus 
downwards ; but dramatic power as it is 
shown in the works of Carlyle has hither- 
to been exhibited only in the field of 
poetry or of fiction. In some ways, in- 
deed, we might compare him rather to the 
actor than the author of the piece. He 
studies a character as an actor gets up his 
part, throwing himself into his hero’s po- 
sition, adopting his sympathies, apologiz- 
ing for his temptations, and prepared 
throughout the whole of his career to 
make common cause with him. Nor is it 
merely in vividness of character-painting 
that his power is shown; the outward 
representation is equally vivid. His de- 
scription constantly embodies some hint 
of costume, of adventitious accessories, 
such as almost suggests the stage. King 
John appears on the scene “ina suit of 
cramoisy velvet with a superabundance 
of plumage and fringing, and sort of a 
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blackguard quality air ;” or the etymology 
of Hohenzollern is illustrated by a little 
vignette of the High Toll, where travel- 
ling merchants unload their mules and 
unstrap their wares at the lofty castle 
gate. We are never without some hint 
of scenery for his narrative. It is to the 
same characteristic, we fancy, that we 
owe the odd little devices of his style, 
his constant extracts from an “ unpub- 
lished work not sure of ever getting pub- 
lished,” and his other forms of recourse 
to that self-quotation, the object of which 
we fail quite to understand, but in which 
we can fancy that he found a sort of stage 
where he might partly recognize and con- 
fess the nature of his own sympathies, 
and make himself a personage in his own 
drama. Yet the driest of compilers does 
not exceed him in accuracy, and his his- 
tories might be read as records of fact if 
they had no other attraction. So far as 
we know, no single statement made by 
him has ever been questioned (of course 
we do not mean the general effect of his 
statements), — surely a remarkable fact 
when we consider the scale of some of 
his narrations, and the quantity of books 
consulted by him at which he must have 
been satisfied by a mere glance. He will 
even pause to mention that something 
happened on Monday instead of Tuesday, 
as his authority has mistakenly reported ; 
and these little asides to the reader are 
so full of his own individuality, that there 
seems a certain racy flavor even in the 
correction of an insignificant date—a 
carrier who dies in January, for instance, 
and, owing to his biographer forgetting 
the “old style,” proceeds to forward par- 
cels in February, fixes old New Year’s 
day in our memories with the flavor of 
epigram. The picture, at once so richly 
colored and so definite, claims a degree 
of confidence which perhaps it does not 
entirely deserve. Because he enables us 
to remember what he tells us about a 
character, we suppose that he justifies us 
in believing it; but the vigorous drama- 
tist is not, in the nature of things, an ab- 
solutely trustworthy guide through the 
tangled labyrinth of human motives. 
Truth, it is often said, is stranger than 
fiction. But it is not so dramatic. In 
the best of men and in the worst of men 
there are strange inconsistencies, which 
spoil them both for effective presentation 
before the eyes of men with that com- 
pleteness which satisfies the dramatic 
sense. We have heard that Macaulay 
refused to look at papers which proved 
William III. to have been responsible for 





the massacre at Glencoe. He could not 
bear to recast the part of his hero. Car- 
lyle would have read every word, extracted 
what was telling, illustrated it with all 
sorts of genealogy and geography, and 
then flaunted the evidence in our faces as 
proofs that massacre was part of an, he- 
roic ideal. But even where his sympa- 
thies are misleading their truth exceeds 
their error. The man or the period they 
exhibit is lighted up by a blaze of light, 
in which, as distinguished from the sur- 
rounding darkness, we can make out but 
little gradation. Within that charmed 
circle every outline is indeed sharp and 
definite, but light and shade hardly exist. 
Still such flashes are most revealing; 
they at least reveal to us that the men of 
the past were of our own flesh and blood 
—no pale images on faded tapestry, but 
warm, living, human beings, full of love 
and hatred, of hope and fear, of passion- 
ate desire and passionate aversion. It is 
not a small debt to owe to any one that 
he had made the past real tous. Much 
even of the moral distortion which we 
occasionaliy find in Carlyle’s histories 
may be forgiven to him who forces us to 
believe that the past was present. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the gain 
which it would be to men to believe in 
history — to realize that legend of the tree 
Ygdrasil where the past is a root of the 
present. How impossible would all base- 
ness seem if we could realize that we 
must bequeath our deeds to our children ! 
The permanence of national life is the 
one great lesson in the forgetfulness of 
which all national crime seems to have 
originated, and no historian has ever 
preached this as Carlyle has done. 

We believe that this testimony is even 
a larger one than it sounds. In that 
sense of a divine plan for which he hon- 
ored the Puritans, and for which we can 
fancy he turned back to them when his 
own sense of it was faint and dim, lies 
the great idea of history, which may be 
translated into many dialects and used 
by those who deny that an aim implies a 
mind, but apart from which, we are cer- 
tain, history would become a dreary and 
meaningless imbroglio. Carlyle was too 
much of a Calvinist to see it in its truest 
form, as a divine education. But as a 
sort of “apostolic succession ” —a spir- 
itual genealogy of inspired men, and 
therefore born rulers of men—he felt it, 
and preached it as only, we believe, by 
the Hebrew prophets it has been preached 
before. It seems strange to say this of 
one whom we should describe (though 
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the description would have been repudi- 
ated by himself with much energy) as the 
last of the sceptics. We have almost 
forgotten what doubt means. Carlyle 
saw the difficulties in the way of faith, 
but he felt that man must act not upon 
what he fails to see, but upon what he 
sees. The darkness seemed to him to be 
ignored, the light to be used. What he 
saw, he saw clearly. When the twilight 
came down he spoke doubtfully; when 
the night he was silent. A sense of di- 
vine power was one of his strongest con- 
victions; his feeling as to the source of 
that power was dim and vague. At times 
he spoke as if it was something which 
man could only recognize as a current of 
irresistible impulse, as if he could never 
rise to its source and find there a loving 
will; and this seems to have been more 
and more his feeling as the years went 
on. In the narrative of the mysterious 
stranger who brings the hero of his phil- 
osophical romance to his foster parents, 
we sometimes imagine a sort of parable 
of man’s destiny on earth —the mystery 
which surrounds his origin being shown 
as one no living voice will ever dispel. 
But leaving the region of doubt, the world 
of humanity exhibited this divine influ- 
ence in the clear daylight of certainty. 
There must be a divine influence, for 
there were inspired men. There was an 
unseen Ruler of men to whom men were 
accountable; there were inflexible laws 
which expressed the decision of a first 
will—it lay too far beyond our ken to be 
expressed in any word we could use; but, 
however our words might fail in express- 
ing it, it was something above, not within, 
nature, and more, not less, than man. 
There was a claim for allegiance, and 
there must therefore be some object for 
allegiance, though man’s conceptions 
might be too dim to express it in any 
form that was free from error, and the 
purest faith that had been exhibited on 
this earth might therefore be full of delu- 
sion. He seems to us to have believed 
at once more and less than any other man 
who ever strongly swayed our race. No 
one who gave so much fervor to faith 
ever gave it so little form. He believed 
in a righteous ruler of the world that man 
inhabits, and he believed in a universal 
spirit breathing through the cosmos, and 
the pantheism strangely colored the in- 
herited Puritanism without altogether 
blending with it. 

This belief in the inspiration of human- 
ity could not, as he preached it, have been 
preached at the present day, nor, we think, 
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at an earlierday. At an earlier day he 
must have spent so much energy in vin- 
dicating for himself the right to claim for 
secular human beings a divine mission, 
that his message would have been em- 
phasized differently, and with him em- 
phasis was everything. He would have 
had to defend himself against the charge 
of “enthusiasm,” and whatever form the 
defence took it would have made the mes- 
sage a different thing. And then, in our 
own day (for we have recorded our con- 
viction that all that is valuable in that 
message belongs to the past), he would 
have had to overcome the very opposite 
danger. He would have had to consider 
how his lesson would have sounded in the 
ears of those who would turn all his 
vagueness to negation, and understand 
his eternities and destinies as something 
quite different from what he meant by 
the words. He appears on a narrow 
isthmus between the age of criticism and 
the age of denial; he must have been 
different from the man he was had he 
belonged to either. He belonged to the 
age of doubt. But in a time which con- 
fuses doubt with denial, it is hard to 
recognize the doubt of one whose sympa- 
thies are all with faith. 

The canon of judgment, in endeavoring 
to appreciate a great man, lies in disen- 
tangling his assertions from his negations. 
The last will always appear the most dis- 
tinct, no doubt, but let us beware of con- 
fusing distinctness and truth. When we 
speak of his creed as political Calvinism, 
we describe in it that which, if we believe 
in a divine education of humanity, we 
must pronounce false. When we speak 
of it as a belief in ¢he inspiration of hu- 
manity, we design that which has been 
felt by many a spring of unmixed strength, 
an upward beckoning that seemed at once 
to guide and to invigorate, a sudden light 
that flashed on the dark places of life, and 
bore the test of later gropings when the 
flash was past. Let it not be said we cut 
ourselves off from declaring Carlyle’s 
creed to be true on its positive side, if we 
begin by declaring it false on its negative. 
Before we apply these logical tests to any 
belief we should consider how far the hu- 
man intellect is capable of converting 
propositions so vast as those which de- 
fine the basis of a creed. No source of 
error is commoner than the fallacy of 
antithesis. Wecannot say that the effect 
of cold is always the reverse of the effect 
of heat, nor is there any department in 
physical investigation in which it could be 
sately assumed that if you reverse the 
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cause you would simply reverse the effect. 
Though no one can love good who does 
not hate evil, we should greatly err if we 


endeavored to measure the love of good, 


in our own hearts or in those of others, 
by our hatred of evil. It seems to us the 
lesson of Carlyle’s life that he who does 
this grows narrower with the progress of 
experience. But his life taught much be- 
side this, and we would not bid him fare- 
well in contemplating any of his mere 
negations. 

Vhat we have called his political 
Manichzanism must, it seems to us, be 
the working theory of a part of man’s life 
at all times. Uncompromising hostility 
towards the army of the devil is the con- 
dition of all that is energetic and benefi- 
cent in human action; Carlyle has not 
preached this truth with too much energy. 
We shall never exaggerate the importance 
of the battle between the forces of good 
and evil, and even the distortion which 
brings home to our feeble minds its trans- 
cendent issues is valuable to us —if we 
can learn this truth in no other way, is 
necessary to us. He who has to fight 
cannot fight too resolutely. Our age 
has inadequately realized this truth, and 
Thomas Carlyle, we believe, was sent to 
teach it to us. All in life and duty that 
is warfare was lit up by him with a full 
sense of its meaning, and none who have 
drunk in his lesson can forget how large 
a part is warfare, how much we misread 
the lesson of life when we think that the 
soldier’s task is the result of a mere 
blunder, and that wiser arrangements 
would unite the hostile banners and bid 
the serried host embrace. But Carlyle’s 
view of life and duty errs in being too 
simple. He has, in one of his most strik- 
ing writings, spoken of man as the reve- 
lation of God, and he might, we think, 
have found in this reference some mean- 
ing in the despised creeds, which speak 
of three persons in one God. Assuredly 
there are many persons in one man. 
When we look on any man as a soldier 
in the devil’s army, it may be that we 
interpret rightly all that we need to know 
for the work that we have to do; but if 
we deem that this is all that is to be known, 
great is our error. If God is redeemer 
as well as judge, man must be so likewise, 
and none can truly judge his brother 
who has not sought, and is not ready a 
thousand times to repeat the attempt, to 
be his saviour. Carlyle seems to us to 
have changed the inward battle into an 
outward battle. But the battle to which 
all his more earnest, his more character- 
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istic words bear witness is an inward one, 
and it is this witness which will live when 
all that is weak and exaggerated in his 
teaching is forgotten. 

Reluctantly we bid him farewell, for it 
is a whole world from which we are turn- 
ing. He has left no successor among us. 
But it is a world that cannot die. Let 
us bid him farewell in his own words — 
words true indeed of the humblest among 
us, but true in a special sense of the 
company of lofty and gifted souls, among 
whom he of whom we take our reverent 
farewell stood high, and might, had he 
been more faithful to his own ideal, have 
stood among the very highest : — 


It is a high, solemn, almost awful thought 
for every individual man, that his earthly in- 
fluence, which has had a commencement, will 
never through all ages, were he the very mean- 
est of us, have an end. What is done is done; 
has already blended itself with the boundless, 
ever-living, ever-working universe, and will 
also work there for good or for evil, openly or 
secretly, throughout all time. But the life of 
every man is as the wellspring of a stream, 
whose small beginnings are indeed plain to all, 
but whose ulterior course and destination, as 
it winds through the expanses of infinite years, 
only the Omniscient can discern, Will it 
mingle with neighboring rivulets as a tributary, 
or receive them as their sovereign? Is it to 
be a nameless brook, and will its tiny waters, 
among millions of other brooks and rills, in- 
crease the current of some world-river? Oris 
it to be itself a Rhine or Danube, whose goings 
forth are to the uttermost lands, its flood an 
everlasting boundary-line on the globe itself, 
the bulwark and highway of whole kingdoms 
and continents? We know not; only in either 
case we know its path is to the great ocean.* 

THE AUTHOR OF “ THE MORAL INFLUENCE 

OF GEORGE ELIoT.” 


* Essay on Voltaire. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE EUCALYPTUS IN THE ROMAN 
CAMPAGNA. 
BY H. N. DRAPER, F.C.S., M.R.LA. 


So much has already been written by 
way of contribution to our knowledge of 
the different species of the eucalyptus 
tree, that interesting as the subject is, it 
may well be considered to have received 
already a fair share of attention. There 
is one aspect of it, however, which cannot 
perhaps be dwelt upon too much, and 
that is the value of this genus of plants 
as drainers of the soil and purifiers of 
the atmosphere. This is probably the 
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true reason why so many attempts, more 
or less successful, have been made to 
acclimatize the eucalyptus in southern 
Europe and even in Creat Britain. No 
doubt, experiments have been stimulated 
by other causes. The foliage of these 
trees is, for example, unlike that of any 
other in our islands. It is pendulous, 
quivering, and evergreen; and the pecul- 
iar whitish appearance of one side of the 
leaves — due to a fatty or resinous secre- 
tion—is very characteristic. Till the 
tree is from three to five years old, the 
leaves grow horizontally ; but afterwards 
they generally assume a pendent position. 
Instead of having one of their surfaces 
towards the sky, and the other towards 
the earth, they are often placed with their 
edges in these directions, so that each 
side is equally exposed to the light. This 
arrangement may have a to do 
with the extraordinary quantity of moist- 
ure these trees exhale into the atmo- 
sphere. 

The eucalyptus belongs to the natural 
order Myrtaceae, and is indigenous to the 
temperate parts of Australia (where it 
goes by the name of stringy-bark or gum 
tree) and Tasmania —that is, where the 
mean temperature does not exceed a range 
of from fifty-two to seventy-two degrees 
Fahrenheit. The foliage is leathery, and 
almost always characterized by a certain 
metallic aspect. The leaves are as a rule 
narrow, and have either a very short and 
twisted petiole or foot-stalk, or none at all. 
In Australia, they commonly attain a 
height of two hundred feet; and instances 
are given in which a height of three hun- 
dred and fifty feet has been attained. 
The flowers are usually pinkish or white, 
and in the latter case superficially resem- 
ble those of the myrtle. Unlike these, 
however, they are devoid of petals. The 
fruit contains the seeds —seeds so mi- 
nute, it is said, that from one pound of 
those of the variety g/obu/us more than 
one hundred and sixty thousand plants 
could be raised. 

I have always taken a great interest in 
the eucalyptus, and have grown it near 
Dublin for several years with considera- 
ble success. I have had at one time as 
many as twenty fine, healthy saplings of 
the species globulus, of from ten to six- 
teen feet high; and one which reached to 
twenty-five feet, and had a stem of twen- 
ty-two inches circumference. These were 
all five years old. But cold is the deadly 
enemy of the gum-tree; and though I had 
kept mine during four ordinary Irish win- 
ters, I lost them all during the almost 
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Arctic winter of 1878-79. I may say in 
passing, that I have not been quite dis- 
couraged, and that I have again several 
healthy plants making good progress. 
My interest in the subject has received a 
new stimulus from a recent experience of 
eucalypt-culture in the wild plain known 
as the Campagna of Rome. 

One lovely morning in last October we 
left our hotel hard by the Pantheon, and 
in afew minutes came to the Tiber. If 
we except the quaint and bright costumes 
of many classes of the people, and the 
ever-changing street scenes of Rome, 
there is nothing in the drive of very much 
interest until we reach the river. Here, 
looking back, we see the noble structure 
which crowns the Capitoline Hill. The 
fine building on the further bank of the riv- 
er is the hospital of St. Michele. On this 
side, we are passing the small harbor of 
the steamboats which ply to Ostia. Pres- 
ently, the #armorata or landing-place of 
the beautiful marble of Carrara, is reached. 
From here, a drive of a few minutes 
brings us to the cypress-covered slope of 
the Protestant cemetery, where, in the 
shadow of the pyramid of Cestius, lie the 

raves of Shelley and Keats. Apart 
rom the interest attached to these two 
lowly tombs and the memories aroused 
by their touching epitaphs, no English- 
man can visit this secluded spot and look 
without deep feeling upon the last resting- 
places of his countrymen, who have died 
so many hundred miles from home and 
friends. The cemetery is kept in order 
and neatness, and flowers grow upon 
nearly all the graves. 

Our route next lay along the base of 
that remarkable enigma the Monte Tes- 
taccio, a hill as high as the London Mon- 
ument or the Vendéme Column at Paris, 
made entirely of broken Roman pots and 
tiles, as old perhaps as the time of Nero! 
Leaving behind this singular heap of 
earthenware, we thread long avenues 
of locust-trees, and presently passing 
through the gate of St. Paul, reach the 
magnificent basilica of that name. Nor 
can I pause here to dwell upon the mar- 
vels of this noble temple, or to tell of its 
— aisles:and column-supported gal- 
eries; of its lake-like marble floor, or of 
the wealth of malachite, of lapis lazuli, 
of verde antique, of alabaster, and of 
gold, that have been lavished upon the 

ecoration of its shrine. I must stop, 
however, to note, that nowhere has the 
presence of the dread ma/aria made it- 
self so obvious to myself. We had 
scarcely entered the church, when we be- 








came conscious of an odor which recalled 
at once the retort-house of a gas-work, 
the bilge-water on board ship, and the 
atmosphere of a dissecting-room ; and we 
were obliged to make a hasty retreat. 
There could be little doubt that the gase- 
ous emanations which produced this in- 
tolerable odor were equally present in the 
Campagna outside, but that in the church 
they were pent up and concentrated. 
Even did space admit, this is not the 
place to enter into any prolonged disser- 
tation on the history or causes of this 
terrible scourge of the Roman Campagna, 
the fever-producing malaria. The name 
expresses the unquestionable truth, that 
it is a gaseous emanation from the soil; 
and all that is certainly known about it 
may be summed up in a very few lines. 
The vast undulating plain known as the 
Campagna, was ages ago overflowed by 
the sea, and owes its present aspect to 
volcanic agency. Of this the whole soil 
affords ample evidence. Not only are 
lava, peperino, and the volcanic pozzuo- 
lana abundant, but in many places —as 
at Bracciano and Baccano—are to be 
seen the remains of ancient craters. 
When the Campagna was in the earliest 
phase of its history, it was one fertile 
garden, interspersed with thriving towns 
and villages. It was also the theatre of 
events which terminated in making Rome 
the mistress of the world. This very 
supremacy was the final cause of its ruin 
and of its present desolation. While the 
land remained in the possession of small 
holders, every acre was assiduously tilled 
and drained; but when it passed into the 
hands of large landed proprietors, who 
held it from the mere lust of possession, 
it became uncared for and uncultivated. 
Filtering into a soil loaded with easily 
decomposed sulphur compounds, the de- 
composing vegetable matter finds no exit 
through the underlying rock. The con- 
sequences may be imagined, but to those 
who have not experienced them, are not 
easily described. This once fertile land 
is now a horrid waste, untouched, except 
at rare intervals, by the hand of the farm- 
er, and untenanted save by the herdsman. 
Even he, during the months of summer, 
when the malaria is at its worst, is com- 
pelled, if he will avoid the fever, to go 
with his flocks to the mountains. It may 
be mentioned in passing, that the malaria 
fever, or “ Roman fever” as it has been 
called, has been the subject of recent in- 
vestigation by Professor Tommassi-Cru- 
delli of Rome, who attributes it to the 
presence of an organism, to which the 
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specific name of Bacillus malaria has 
been given. 

Leaving St. Paul’s, we pursued for a 
short time the Ostian Road; and. at a 
poor osteria, where chestnuts, coarse 
bread, and wine were the only obtainable 
refreshments, our route turned to the left, 
along a road powdered with the reddish 
dust of the pozzuolana—the mineral 
which forms the basis of the original 
“Roman cement” — large masses of 
which rock form the roadside fences. Af- 
ter a drive of perhaps half an hour, we 
found ourselves at the monastery of Tre 
Fontane (three fountains). The abbey of 
the Tre Fontane comprises within its 
precincts three churches, of which the 
earliest dates from the ninth century. 
One of these, S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane, 
gives its name to the monastery. A monk, 
wearing the brown robe and sandals of 
the Trappist order, met us at the gate. 
The contrast now presented between the 
sterile, semi-volcanic country around and 
the smiling oasis which faces us, is strik- 
ing. Here are fields which have borne 
good grass; some sloping hills covered 
with vines; and directly in the fore- 
ground, almost a forest,of eucalypt trees. 

We have come to Fearn about euca- 
lypts; and our guide takes quite kindly 
to the réle of informant. What follows 
is derived from his vivd voce teaching, 
from my own observation on the spot, 
and from a very interesting pamphlet, 
printed at Rome in 1879, and entitled 
“ Culture de l’Eucalyptus aux Trois Fon- 
tanes,” by M. Auguste Vallée. 

Before the year 1868, the abbey was 
entirely deserted, It is true that a hag- 
gard-looking monk was to be found there, 
who acted as cicerone to visitors to the 
churches; but even he was obliged to 
sleep each night in Rome. The place 
attained so evil a reputation that it was 
locally known as “the Tomb.” There 
are now twenty-nine brothers attached to 
the monastery, all of whom sleep there 
each night. This remarkable result, 
though no doubt to a great extent due to 
the drainage and alteration of the charac- 
ter of the soil by cultivation, is unques- 
tionably mainly owing to the planting of 
the eucalyptus. It would take long to 
tell of the heroic perseverance of these 
monks ; of the frequent discouragements, 
of the labor interrupted by sickness, of 
the gaps made in their number by the 
fatal malaria, and the undaunted courage 
in overcoming obstacles which has cul- 
minated in the result now achieved. Let 
us pass to the consideration of the actual 
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means by which so happy a change in 
their immediate surroundings has been 
brought about. At Tre Fontane are cul- 
tivated at least eleven varieties of euca- 
lyptus. Some of these, as £. viminalis 
and £. dotryoides, flourish best where the 
ground is naturally humid; £. resinifera 
and £. meliodora \ove best a drier soil. 
The variety g/obulus (blue gum-tree) pos- 
sesses a happy adaptability to nearly any 
possible condition of growth. At the 
monastery, as in most elevated parts of 
the Campagna, the soil is of volcanic 
origin, and there is not much even of 
that; often only eight, and rarely more 
than sixteen inches overlying the compact 
tufa. But with the aid ot wiry simple 
machinery, the Trappists bore into the 
sub-soil, blast it with dynamite, and find in 
the admixture of its débris with the arable 
earth, the most suitable soil for the re- 
ception of the young plants. 

The seeds are sown in autumn in a 
mixture of ordinary garden-earth, the soil 
of the country, and a little thoroughly 
decomposed manure. This is done in 
wooden boxes, which, with the object of 
we the seeds damp, are lightly 
covered until germination has taken place. 
When the young plants have attained to 
about two inches, they are transferred to 
very small flower-pots, where they remain 
until the time arrives for their final trans- 
plantation. The best time for this opera- 
tion is in spring, because the seedlings 
have then quite eight months in which to 
gather strength against the winter cold. 
One precaution taken in planting is worth 
notice. Each plant is placed in a hole of 
like depth and diameter. In this way, no 
individual rootlet is more favored than its 
fellow, and as each absorbs its soil-nutri- 
ment equally, the regularity of growth and 
of the final form of the tree is assured. 
A space of three feet is left between each 
seedling; but so rapid is the growth, that 
in the following year it is found necessary 
to uproot nearly one-half of the plants, 
which finally find themselves at a distance 
from each other of about five feet. From 
this time, much care is required in weed- 
ing and particularly in sheltering from 
the wind, for the stem of the eucalyptus 
is particularly fragile, and violent storms 
sometimes rage in the Campagna. The 
other great enemy of the tree is cold, and 
this offers an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to its successful culture in Great 
Britain. It seems to be well proved that 
most of the species will survive a winter 
in which the temperature does not fall 
lower than twenty-three degrees Fahren- 





heit. How fortunately circumstanced is 
the culture of the tree at Rome, may be 
learned from the fact that the mean low- 
est temperature registered at the Obser- 
vatory of the Roman College during the 
years 1863-1874 was 23.48 degrees. 
Once only in those years a cold of twenty 
degrees was registered, and even that 
does not seem to have injured the plants ; 
but when, in 1875, the minimum tempera- 
ture fell to sixteen degrees, the result was 
the loss in a single night of nearly half 
the plantation of the year. 

But when, as at Tre Fontane, the con- 
ditions of growth are on the whole favor- 
able, the rapidity of that growth ap- 
proaches the marvellous. The mean 
height, for example, of three trees chosen 
for measurement by M. Vallée in 1879, 
was twenty-six feet, and the mean circum- 
ference twenty-eight inches. These trees 
had been planted in 1875, or in other 
words were little more than four years 
old. Other trees of eight years’ growth 
were fifty feet high and nearly three feet 
in circumference at their largest part. 
These figures refer to Eucalyptus globu- 
Zus, which certainly grows faster than the 
other species ; and it must be remembered 
that in warmer climates the growth is 
even still more rapid. I have seen, for 
example, trees of Eucalyptus resinifera 
at Blidah in Algeria which at only five 
i old were already quite sixty feet 

ig . 

The question of how and why the 
eucalypts exercise sanitary changes so 
important as those which have been ef- 
fected at this little oasis in the Campagna, 
may be best answered when two remarke 
able properties which characterize many 
of the species have been shortly con- 
sidered. The first of these is the enor- 
mous quantity of water which the plant: 
can absorb from the soil. It has been 
demonstrated that a square métre — which 
may roughly be taken as equal to a square 
yard — of the leaves of Eucalyptus globu- 
Zus will exhale into the atmosphere, dur- 
ing twelve hours, four pints of water. 
Now, as this square métre of leaves — of 
course the calculation includes both sur- 
faces — weighs two and three-quarter 
pounds, it will be easily seen that any 
given weight of eucalyptus leaves can 
transfer from the soil to the atmosphere 
nearly twice that weight of water. M. 
Vallée does not hesitate to say that under 
the full breeze and sunshine — which 
could necessarily form no factor in such 
accurate experiments as those conducted 
by him — the evaporation of water would 
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be equal to four or five times the weight 
of the leaves. One ceases to wonder at 
these figures, on learning that it has been 
found possible to count on a square milli- 
métre of the under surface of a single 
leaf of Eucalyptus globulus, no less than 
three hundred and Rity stomata or breath- 
ing-pores. And it now begins to be intel- 
ligible, that if such an enormous quantity 
of water can be transferred from earth to 
air, it may be possible that an atmosphere 
which without such aid would be laden 
with malarious exhalations, may be ren- 
dered pure by this process of leaf distilla- 
tion: the putrescible constituents of the 
—— water are absorbed by the roots, 
and become part of the vegetable tissue 
of the tree. 

But this is not all. Like those of the 
pine, the leaves of all species of euca- 
lyptus secrete large quantities of an aro- 
matic essential oil. It has recently been 
shewn —and the statement has been very 
impressively put by Mr. Kingzett — that 
under the combined action of air and 
moisture, oils of the turpentine class are 
rapidly oxidized, and that as a result of 
this oxidation, large quantities of peroxide 
of hydrogen are produced. Now, perox- 
ide of hydrogen is — being itself one of 
the most potent oxidizers known —a very 
active disinfectant; and as the leaves of 
some species of eucalyptus contain in 
each hundred pounds from three to six 
pounds of essential oil, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that the oxygen-car- 
rying property of the oil is an important 
element in the malaria-destroying power 
of the genus. Moreover, the oxidation of 
the oil is attended by the formation of 
large quantities of eubetancen analogous 
in their ig poe to camphor, and the 
reputation of camphor as a hygienic agent 
seems sufficiently well founded to allow 
us to admit at least the possibility of 
these bodies playing some part in so 
beneficent a scheme. 

Before closing this paper, it may be 
well to note that the Trappist monks of 
the Tre Fontane attach much importance 
to the regular use of an infusion of euca- 
lyptus leaves as a daily beverage. The 
tincture of eucalyptus is said to be useful 
in intermittent fevers, though of course 
inferior to quinine. As we threaded the 
coast-line vd Civita Vecchia to Leghorn, 
we could not help being struck by the fact 
that the precincts of all the railway sta- 
tions were thickly planted with cocalyptn. 
Since our return, I learn with much grati- 
fication that the Italian government has 
given a grant of land to the Trappists, 





and has also afforded them the aid of 
convict labor to a considerable extent for 
the establishment of a new plantation. 
And looking back not only at what has 
been actually accomplished during the 
past ten years, but to the important fund 
of information which has been accumu- 
lated, one can only look forward hopefully 
and with encouragement to the future of 
the eucalyptus in the Roman Campagna. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY PAPAL JUBILEE. 


THERE is nothing unnatural or even, 
we may add, un-Protestant, in the nature 
of a jubilee. The Mosaic law had its 
jubilees, and the tradition of the secular 
games passed on from the Roman Empire 
to the papacy, and probably combined 
with Judaic precedents to suggest the 
first establishment of the Axno Santo or 
Year of Jubilee, as it was afterwards des- 
ignated, y Boniface VIII. in 1300. It had 
from the first been the avowed and syste- 
matic policy of the Church to utilize and 
consecrate to her own purposes such pa- 
gan rites or customs as were not intrinsi- 
cally evil, and many details of ancient 
ritual as well as the incidents of some 
great Christian festivals — notably of 
Christmas — bear unmistakable traces of 
this discreet condescension to popular 
sentiment and habits. In these days, so- 
cieties, both religious and secular, not at 
all excluding the most strictly evangelical, 
celebrate their jubilees, to say nothing of 
golden and silver weddings and the like. 
There is therefore nothing out of the way 
in the general Jubilee just proclaimed b 
Leo XIII. “unto all and singular of bot 
sexes of the faithful of Christ,” to last 
from the feast of St. Joseph (March 19) 
to All Saints’ Day, except the unusual 
rapidity of its recurrence. For the last 
ordinary Jubilee, being the twenty-first in 
all, was held in 1875, and there was a kind 
of supplementary one in 1877 to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of Pius 
IX.’s first mass. But otherwise these 
sacred seasons have been observed for 
some centuries past at intervals of twen- 
ty-five years only, the Jubilee of 1850 be- 
ing omitted altogether, on account of the 
exile of the pontiff and the hostile occu- 
pation of Rome, which offered obvious im- 
pediments to a general pilgrimage. The 
present observance however is expressly 
announced by Leo XIII. as an extraor- 
dinary one, grounded on the grievous and 
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perilous circumstances of the Church, and 
the conviction that “God is the more 
ready to hear prayer in ——- as there 
is in man a greater depth of penitence 
and the will of becoming reconciled to 
him.” Im former ages indeed another 
and more mundane object contributed to 
the appointment and gradual multiplica- 
tion of these great pilgrimage times — 
for such they then were — as will appear 
from a brief review of the origin of the 
institution. But no one need complain 
of Leo XIII.’s modest —— in his 
last encyclical that some alms should be 
ov to certain specified Societies for the 

ropagation of the Faith and Education 
of Christian Children in the East, nor does 
it contain any requirement or condition of 
visiting the threshold of the apostles. 
Those dwelling in and about Rome are 
indeed directed to visit twice the Lateran, 
Vatican, and Liberian basilicas, but “all 


' other persons dwelling without the city 


and elsewhere” are simply required to 
visit twice three churches designated by 
their ordinaries, or if there be but two or 
only one church where they reside their 
six visits can be paid to these one or two. 
Leo XIII. may in short be credited with 
a genuine anxiety to rouse the zeal and 
secure the prayers of the faithful, nor 
was such a desire perhaps ever wholly 
wanting in his predecessors or those who 
inspired their policy on such occasions. 
But it would be an excess of charity, 
whether we consider the character of the 
men, or. the circumstances of the case, 
to suppose that spiritual motives alone 
rompted the action of such pontiffs as 
Boni ace VIII. or Clement VI., whose 
names are associated with the first intro- 
duction of the pilgrimage of the Holy 
Year. 

In the year 1299 “all Europe,” as Mil- 
man puts it, “was in a phrensy of reli- 
gious zeal.” There was a spontaneous 
rush of pilgrims towards Rome, or per- 
haps we should rather say that the stream 
of pilgrimage which had formerly set to- 
wards Se and the forcible stop- 
page of which by the Moslem occupation 
was the immediate cause of the Crusades, 
now set towards the /imina apostolorum 
instead. At Christmas, in 1299, thou- 
sands of strangers thronged the Roman 
churches, and the question arose whether 
it would not be wise to take advantage of 
this new outburst of devotional fervor. 
After due examination of precedents 
and consultation of cardinals, the pope 
on the feast of St. Peter’s Chair, (Jan. 
18) 1300, solemnly proclaimed from the 





pulpit of St. Peter’s the first jubilee — 
not that the name was then employed 
—with plenary indulgence for all who 
during that Holy Year should visit the 
basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul, on 
thirty days if residents of Rome, on fif- 
teen days if strangers. The experiment 
proved a great success. No less than 
two millions of pilgrims, of all ages and 
both sexes, and from all parts of Europe, 
are said to have visited Rome during the 
year, and as many as two hundred thou- 
sand were constantly to be found gath- 
ered in the holy city. At one time the 
numbers were so great that openings 
were broken in the walls for ingress and 
egress, and many persons were trampled 
to death. Villani, who was there himself, 
describes at great length in his Cronica 
the solemnity of the spectacle, the im- 
mense concourse of pilgrims, and the 
admirable arrangements made by the au- 
thorities for victualling both men and 
horses, “as I can bear witness, who was 
present and sawit all ;” and on this point 
his testimony is confirmed by other con- 
temporary chroniclers. The drain there- 
fore on the papal treasury must have been 
considerable, but the offerings also were 
very large. We are told how “two priests 
stood constantly by the high altar with 
rakes in their hands, sweeping from the sa- 
cred table the countless heaps of coin laid 
in offerings there.” Cardinal Stefaneschi, 
however, the poet historian, who has left 
us his own record of the first Anno Santo, 
says that the annual offerings at St. Pe- 
ter’s averaged thirty thousand florins, and 
that not above fifty thousand more were 
offered during the jubilee, mostly in very 
small coins. Among other distinguished 
visitors there came to Rome Giotto, who 
was commissioned by the pope to paint 
frescoes in St. Peter’s, and Gubbio, the 
miniature painter, who illuminated manu- 
scripts for the Vatican library. It had 
been originally intended to restrict the 
Anno Santo to the first year of every 
century, but this interval was speedily 
curtailed, first to fifty, then to thirty-three, 
and finally to twenty-five “tego The oc- 
casion of the second jubilee was a pecul- 
iar one. The papal court was in captivity 
at Avignon, and soon after Clement VI. 
ascended the throne, in 1342, an influen- 
tial embassy came from Rome, including 
among its members Petrarch and the fu- 
ture tribune Rienzi, to entreat his Holi- 
ness to return to his see, and askin 

among other things that the jubilee chou 
be celebrated every fifty years, for how 
many of the faithful, it was urged, would 
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die without ever witnessing a centenary. 
To the first part of this petition Clement 
— who had no idea of leaving his luxuri- 
ous retreat at Avignon — returned a gra- 
cious but evasive answer; to the request 
for a jubilee he readily assented. Rienzi, 
who had been treated with great distinc- 
tion, returned in triumph, and the bull 
Unigenitus, announcing the Anno Santo 
of 1350, appeared the following year. 
The result showed, as Mr. Hemans points 
out, that neither the alienation caused b 
the removal of the court to foreign soil, 
nor the unpopular government of the 
cardinal legates had weakened the force 
of religious sentiment in Italy; “ while 
the papacy was feeble the Church was 
mighty.” This second jubilee brought a 
yet larger influx of pilgrims and of pious 
offerings than the first. Yet there was 
much in the conduct of the Roman popvu- 
lace to shock the piety of their foreign 
guests. A cardinal legate sent for the 
occasion from Avignon was publicly in- 
sulted, and even shot at with arrows while 
on his way to visit the basilicas — an out- 
rage which he attributed to the machina- 
tions of Rienzi, who was now out of papal 
favor, and had crept secretly into Rome 
in the crowd of pilgrims. A great bull- 
fight was held in the Coliseum in Septem- 
ber, which had a tragical termination, not 
only eleven bulls, but eighteen noble 
youths being left deadinthearena. There 
were also quarrels and even murders aris- 
ing out of casual encounters in the crush 
of spectators, and the chroniclers tell us 
that on great devotional occasions two or 
three or even twelve persons used to be 
suffocated or trampled to death. They 
speak in high terms of the general con- 
duct of the pilgrims themselves, who were 
peaceable, honest, good-humored, and pa- 
tient under severe trials and hardships, 
“but at Rome overreaching and specula- 
tive avarice were in wait for victims.” 
The police arrangements and accommo- 
dation were as bad as possible. Petrarch 
paid his third and last visit to Rome on 
this occasion. 

The limit of fifty years was as little des- 
tined to be permanent as the limit of a 
century. The second jubilee was held 
within half a century of the first, and the 
third followed still more closely on the 
second. Urban VI. was anxious at once 
to confirm his waning popularity and to 
provide for his financial wants by antici- 
pating the period fixed, and in order to 
excuse this somewhat arbitrary innova- 
tion, he decreed that henceforth only 
thirty-three years—the period of our 





Lord’s earthly life and of a generation of 
mankind — should intervene between the 
successive celebrations. A fresh jubilee 
was accordingly proclaimed in 1389, but 
Urban did not live to see it. It was sol- 
emnized next year by his successor Boni- 
face IX., who however treated it as a mere 
casual interpolation and proclaimed an- 
other at the close of the century, which 
was kept accordingly in 1400. The jubi- 
lee of 1390 did not open very prosper- 
ously. No pilgrims of course came from 
the countries where the anti-pope Clem- 
ent VII. was acknowledged, and the 
financial success of the solemnity was 
largely due to the adoption of some very 
questionable expedients. Richard II. of 
England, and John I. of France were ex- 
pressly privileged to gain the indulgence 
without leaving their states, and certain 
German cities obtained a similar conces- 
sion on condition of payment for the 
restoration of Roman basilicas. It wasa 
far graver innovation to send questors all 
over Europe commissioned to sell the 
indulgence at the presumed cost of the 
journey to Rome, and who according to 
contemporary chronicles offered a plenary 
remission of all sins without the condi- 
tion of repentance. Chaucer, who lived 
at the time, is supposed to refer to these 
proceedings in his description in the 
prologue to the “Canterbury Tales” of 
the “gentil pardoner, that streyt wes 
comen from the court of Rome.” In 
some provinces more than one hundred 
thousand florins were extorted by these 
unscrupulous emissaries, who did not for- 
get to enrich themselves, and many of 
whom appear to have come to an evil end. 
Still grander than any previous celebra- 
tion was the Anno Santo proclaimed by 
Nicholas V.— one of the ablest and most 
high-minded of the medieval popes — for 
1450. A new coin was struck for the 
occasion, and so enormous were the 
offerings that above one hundred thou- 
sand florins were lodged in the bank of 
the Medici alone. But the immense con- 
fluence of pilgrims led to very disastrous 
results. One day as the multitude were 
returning from an exposition of the 
Volto Santo at St. Peter’s, some trifling 
obstacle on the bridge of St. Angelo 
caused a panic, in which, according to 
Infessura, no less than two hundred per- 
sons were drowned or crushed to death. 
And then the plague broke out and even 
the pope and cardinals were driven away 
from Rome. The next and last recur- 
rence of the Holy Year that need be 
specially noticed here took place in 1475, 
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when the present name of Jubilee first 
came into vogue, and the practice of hold- 
ing it every twenty-five years, which has 
continued ever since, was introduced, by 
virtue of a bull of Paul II. in considera- 
tion of the shortness of human life, and in 
order that each generation might have an 
opportunity of benefiting by the spiritual 
treasures of the Church. King Ferdi- 
nand of Naples and Catherine, Queen of 
Bosnia, were among the pilgrims, but the 
concourse was not so large as on previ- 
ous occasions, being impeded as well by 
wars and political troubles as by the dan- 
gerous state of the roads infested b 
brigands. On this last account the indul- 
ence was extended to Bologna, where 
our churches were raised to equal dig- 
nity pro hdc vice with the four patriarchal 
basilicas of Rome. Sixtus IV., who pre- 
sided over this solemnity, was one of the 
most shameless of papal traffickers in 
sacred things; all the offices of the court 
were sold at fixed prices publicly adver- 
tised, and new offices were actually cre- 
ated in order to be sold to the highest 
bidder. The next Jubilee was celebrated 
under the auspices of Alexander VI., 
when the papacy had reached its lowest 
depth of degradation. 

The last ordinary Jubilee under the old 
régime at Rome was solemnized, as was 
before observed, in 1825, when the num- 
ber of pilgrims during the year amounted 
to nearly four hundred thousand. Wheth- 
er the ancient ceremonies, now many 
centuries old, will be revived at its next 
recurrence in I may perhaps be 
doubted ; there has at all events been no 
attempt at such arevival either in 1875 or 
now. It may be worth while therefore to 
put on record that, according to the tradi- 
tional rite, the Anno Santo is proclaimed 
after the gospel at high mass in St. Pe- 
ter’s on the previous Ascension Day, b 
reading the bull in Latin and Italian, fol- 
lowed by military music and peals of 
cannon; first in the Vatican, then in the 
three other patriarchal basilicas. At 
vespers on Christmas eve the Jubilee be- 
gins with a grand procession, when the 
pope in person solemnly opens the forta 
santa in the atrium of St. Peter’s, while 
three cardinal legates, deputed ad hoc, 
open with similar formalities the sacred 
gates of the Lateran, Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, and St. Paul’s. The holy year is 
brought to an end on the ensuing Christ- 
mas eve, with the solemn ceremonial of 
closing the sacred gates of the four 
basilicas. Pilgrimages cannot certainly 
be said to have gone out of fashion, in 
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view of the recent popularity of Lourdes 
and La Salette, and we observe that this 
last encyclical recommends, though it 
does not enforce, a pilgrimage to Lo- 
retto. But pilgrimages to Rome will 
hardly survive the transformation of “ the 
holy city” into the capital of Italy. The 
Anno Santo need not therefore lose any- 
thing of its strictly religious significance, 
but it must cease to operate as a central- 
izing power. And this is a point of some 
importance, when we remember that cen- 
tralization has been confessedly the great 
motive force of the Catholic reaction of 
the last half-century, the secret alike of 
its weakness and its strength. 


From Nature. 
THE ST. PETERSBURG DYNAMITE MINE. 


THE following account of the mine 
recently discovered in St. Petersburg, 
extracted from Russian sources, gives a 
remarkable picture of the state of society 
in the empire, where able chemists and 
expert miners can be found to engage in 
such desperate undertakings. 

It appears from a sketch-plan which 
accompanied the translation put into our 
hands, that the mine extended from one 
side of Malaya Sadobaya Street to the 
centre of the roadway; the total length of 
the mine gallery being fifteen paces, the 
street must be thirty paces, say seventy- 
five feet wide. 

The gallery terminated in a chamber 
about double its diameter, and in this was 
found the charge, contained in a case 
twenty-two inches long and eight inches 
diameter, weighing sixty-five pounds, and 
beside this a glass jar contained about 
thirty pounds more of the explosive sub- 
stance, apparently an excess quantity over 
that required for the actual explosion. 
The explosive consisted of a species of 
dynamite made by mixing nitro-glycerine 
with powdered charcoal. This is more 
powerful in its effects than the ordinary 
substance, in which an inert body, gener- 
ally a soft, infusorial earth, takes the place 
of the charcoal. The description of the 
fuse, as contained in the Russian account, 
is very obscure, but so far as can be made 
out it would appear to have consisted of 
a wide, heavy glass tube containing an 
explosive, described some time back in 
Nature, and prepared by mixing nitro- 
glycerine with about ten per cent. of gun- 
cotton, the result being a very explosive 
substance of a partially gelatinous charac- 
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ter. In the midst of this, and surrounded 
by a mixture of potassic chlorate and 
antimonious sulphide, was a sealed glass 
tube containing concentrated sulphuric 
acid anda leaden weight. The whole was 
then apparently connected with the dyna- 
mite in the case by means of an india- 
rubber tube also containing explosives. 
If this was the actual construction the 
modus operandi of the conspirators was 
very simple, for the heavy glass tube had 
only to be allowed to fall, when the lead 
would have broken the sulphuric acid 
tube, and the chlorate mixture would 
have at once inflamed, and the explosion 
of the jelly would have communicated by 
means of the rubber tube with the tor- 
pedo. At the same time it is vety diffi- 
cult to imagine the reasons which could 
have induced the conspirators to adopt so 
crude a methad when, as it appears from 
the account, they had at their disposal in 
the room adjoining that from which the 
mine was driven no less than four galvanic 
, batteries, with which the explosion could 
have easily been instantaneously effected 
by those on the watch for the passage of 
the intended victims, a oad of opera- 
tion much more consonant with the 
skilled character of the other parts of the 
work. It is however very difficult to un- 


derstand a description such as this when 
derived from a non-scientific source, as 
may be imagined when one of our daily 
contemporaries stated that the fuse con- 
tained “dartholley salts,” and another 
“chlorate of potash and sulphide of am- 
monium.” 

Whatever may have been the real mode 
intended to have been used by the con- 
spirators, the results would have been 
sufficiently frightful, as it is probable that 
the charge found would have made a 
“ crater ” of about fifty feet in diameter. 

The jelly contained in the glass tube 
was, when analyzed, found to contain 
about four per cent. of camphor. This 
was added to render the mass less sensi- 
tive to any accidental shock which it 
might incur, and is an ingenious applica- 
tion of principles laid down by Abel 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. xxii. p. 163) in his well- 
known paper on “ The History of Explo- 
sive Compounds,” in which, though not 
actually mentioning the dilution of a 
liquid or semi-liquid explosive by the so- 
lution in it of another body, he clearly 
indicates the probable effects of such a 
treatment. That men of education and 
ability should so apply their undoubted 
powers must be a matter of regret to 





every student of science. 





THE CREOSOTE PLANT. — The resinous sub- 
stance found on the branches of Larrea Mexi- 
cana has been proposed as a substitute for 
lac in the preparation of lac dye. The plant, 
which belongs to the natural order Zygophyl- 
lea, is a shrub from four to six feet high, 

rowing in dense scrub-like masses in Mex- 
ico, especially on the borders of the Colorado 
desert, where its luxuriant growth forms an 
impenetrable mass of vegetation, effectual] 
preventing the inroads of the drifting ae | 
The presence of this plant is said to be a sure 
indication of a sterile soil, little else being 
found where it flourishes, though the bright 
green of the foliage imparts a freshness to the 
surrounding scenery. The common name is 
derived from the fact that the plant has a 
strong creosote-like odor, which is so powerful 
that no animal will touch it. The resinous 
matter to which the smell is due is abundant 
in all parts of the plant, the branches being 
frequently covered with it, in the same manner 
as true lac. The resin itself is of a light ruby 
color. It is used by the natives in the treat- 
ment of rheumatism ; it is also used by the In- 
dians for fixing their arrow-heads to the shafts, 
and for forming into balls, which they kick 
before them as they journey from point to point 
of their trail. 


Leprosy IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. — 
From the report of the Board of Health of 
Honolulu, we learn that the Leper Hospital, 
island of Molokai, contained 684 patients on 
March 31, 1880, three being children of lepers, 
and under one year of age. There were 424 
males and 260 females. The greater portion 
of the lepers are treated as out-patients, and it 
is stated that a large number remain mixed 
with the people in the several islands, The 
average mortality among the lepers in the 
establishment at Molokai has been nearly 58 
per 1,coo per annum. Dr. N. B. Emerson, 
physician to the establishment, states that, on 
the approach of damp and chilly weather in 
November, there is a general aggravation of 
symptoms in leprous persons, with fresh erup- 
tions, attended with chill and fever closely 
resembling intermittent. Dr. Emerson con- 
cludes that, while much may be done to palli- 
ate, no curative means have yet been found in 
this disease. He is convinced that the disease 
is contagious, and states that, though first in- 
troduced into the Sandwich Islands about 
1856, there are now thousands of lepers, and 
the disease is still rapidly increasing among 
ne native population. 
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